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: 


TO  THE  FREEMEN  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  two  following  speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  have  been  re-published,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  question  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance.    This  question  may  be  looked  at  in  three  ways : 

First — With  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  our  territory. 

Second — With  reference  to  the  rights  of  Mexico,[and  our  duties  to  her  as  a  friendly 
nation. 

Third — With  reference  to  the  question  of  Slavery  and  of  Slave  Representation. 

As  to  the  enlargement  of  our  Territory,  there  are  different  opinions.  Many  think 
that  the  Union  is  large  enough — that  the  great  diversity  of  interests  which  it 
already  embraces  is  quite  sufficient  for  good  government.  Others  believe  that  our  fede- 
rative system  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  At  all  events,  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  will  never  be  decided  on  this  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
examine  it  in  detail. 

As  to  Mexico,  this  question  assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  Texas  is  at  war  with 
the  Spanish  Republic.  If  under  these  circumstances  we  annex  Texas,  we  undoubtedly 
assume  that  war.  Nothing  coald  excuse  the  step  until  a  proper  respectful  application 
to  Mexico  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what  terms  she  would 
assent  to  our  incorporation  of  her  revolted  state.  Any  thing  else  would  implicate  us 
in  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  in  all  probability  would  involve  us  directly  in  war.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  whenever  a  reasonable  proposition  is  made  to 
Mexico  for  this  purpose,  she  will  assent.  It  is  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  whenever  the 
Government  approaches  this  part  of  the  subject  with  skill  and  moderation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  obstacle  in  question  will  be  removed. 

The  matter  is  then  narrowed  to  its  aspect  in  regard  to  Slavery  and  Slave  Repre- 
sentation. There  is  no  paramount  and  controlling  objection  to  the  mere  annexation  of 
Texas,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  honor.  But  how  is  it  to  be  annexed?  Is  it  to  be 
brought  in  as  a  Slave  Territory  or  a  Free  Country?     Are  her  slaves  to  be  represented? 

This  question  is  full  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  evils  and  the  disgrace 
of  Slavery  cannot  be  exaggerated..  Shall  we  mcrease  these  evils?  Shall  we  entail  this 
disgrace,  this  infamy,  on  our  posterity? 

Again,  the  Slave  States  have  over  the  Free  the  immense  advantage  that  their  property 
is  represented,  three- fifths  of  their  slaves  are  actually  voied  on  in  Congress.  The  white 
laborer  of  the  North  has  one  vote.  The  Planter  who  has  five  hundred  slaves  has,  in  effect, 
three  hundred  votes.  This  is  the  bargain  of  the  Constitution  and  we  must  abide  by  it. 
But  are  we  prepared  to  extend  the  Representation  of  Sia'/es  to  otuer  lands  ?  Are  we 
prepared  to  allow  any  further  Representation  of  Fiopefty.  Such  wili  be  the  effect  of 
annexing  Texas  as  a  Slave  Territory. 

Again,  the  States  now  are  equally  divided-Free  and  Slave.  The  addition  of  Texas  as 
a  slave  holding  country  adds  five  or  six  Slave  States  to  the  Confederacy.  This  destroys 
forever  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate;  rivets  on  us  irrevocably  the  ascendancy  of 
the  slave  holding  interest,  and  recent  events  render  it  pretty  plain  in  what  spirit  the 
power  thus  acquired  is  likely  to  be  exercised. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  look  on  the  question  as  merely  that  of  "  The  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas"  We  do  not  object  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  We  object  to  its 
annexation  as  a  Slave-holding  Country.  The  freemen  of  the  North  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  are  insane  if  they  consent  to  part  with  it  by  annexing  Texas  as 
a  Slave  Territory.  The  matter  is  all  yet  before  the  people.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  it 
was  decided  by  the  recent  election.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  was  scarcely  discus- 
sed.    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  to  read,  reflect  and  determine. 

On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Benton  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
that  these  speeches  are  now  re-published.  Mr.  Benton  has  been  a  steady  and  consist- 
ent politician.  He  has  received  nothing  from  the  public,  and  has  been  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  a  most  laborious  and  faithful  Legislator.  You  may  disagree  with  him  as 
to  many  of  the  views  contained  in  these  pages,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  you  will  lay 
them  down  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  in  the  main  his 
opinions  are  correct. 


^>%L%H 


SPEECH   OF   MR.   BENTON 


ON    THE 


Texas  Annexation  Treaty. 


The  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  republic 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  bein^  taken  up  for 
consideration,  Mr.  Benton  expressed  a  de3ire  to 
discuss  the  question  upon  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  submitted  in  relation  thereto  on  the  13th 
instant  ;  whereupon  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  postponed  for  that  purpose.  The  resolutions 
were  then  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
would  be  an  adoption  of  the  Texan  war  with 
Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and  would  devolve 
its  conduct  and  conclusion  upon  the  said  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  treaty-making  power  does 
not  extend  to  the  power  of  making  war,  and  that 
the  President  and  Senate  have  no  right  t  j  make 
war,  either  by  declaration  or  adoption. 

Resolved,  That  the  country  dismembered  from 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain, 
comprehending  Texas  and  a  large  territory  be- 
tween the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  and  being 
geographically  appurtenant  to  the  United  Stales, and 
essential  to  their  political,  commercial,  and  social 
system,  ought  to  be  re-united  to  the  American 
Union,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dane  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Texas,  and  when  Mexico  shall  either  con- 
sent to  the  same  or  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Texas,  or  cease  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
her  (the  armistice  having  expired)  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  considered  the  discussion  of 
the  resolutions  as  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
discussing  the  treaty.  The  two  first  would  be  de- 
cisive of  its  fate  if  adopted,  and  would  show  the 
reason  for  its  rejection  ;  the  third  one  would  show 
the  grounds  on  which  the  old  and  uniform  friends 
to  the  recovery  of  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
membered territory  would  act  in  getting  back  that 
large  and  fair  portion  of  Louisiana,  so  wantonly 
thrown  away  by  the  inexplicable  treaty  of  1819. 

Preliminary  to  the  right  discussion  of  the  treaty 
is  an  inquiry  inio  the  treaty  itself — an  inquiry  into 
its  contents,  in  order  to  see  what  the  treaty  is, 
what  it  ctde3  to  the  United  States,  and  what  it  is 
we  are  called  upon  to  re-annex  to  the  American 
Union.  There  may  be  something  in  this  worth 
knowing  by  those  who  wish  to  know  what  they  do 
before  they  act. 


In  a  poor  letter  which  I  lately  publishe 
subject  of  Texas,  and  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
the  members  of  the  Texan  Congress,  a  copy  of 
which  was  published  without  my  knowledge, 
while  the  original  has  not  yet  come  to  hand  ;  in 
this  poor  letter  I  took  occasion  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  old  province  of  Texas  and  the  new  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  in- 
cludes what  never  was  any  part  of  Texas,  but  a 
part  of  the  present  department  and  former  pro- 
vince of  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Mexican  Republic  To  discriminate 
between  these  two  Texases,  and  to  show  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens that  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
Texas  question  before  I  decided  it,  and  subjected 
my  mind  to  the  process  of  considering  what  I  was 
about  before  I  spoke,  I  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  With  respect  to  Texas,  her  destiny  is  fixed. — 
Of  course  I,  who  consider  what  I  am  about,  al- 
ways speak  of  Texas  as  constituted  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  1819,  and  not  as  constituted  by  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  comprehending  the  capital, 
and  forty  towns  and  villages  of  New  Mexico  !  now 
and  always  as  fully  under  the  dominion  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  as  Quebec,  and  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Canada  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  !  It  is  of  this  Texas — the  old  Span- 
ish Texas— of  which  I  always  speak  ;  and  of  her, 
I  say,  her  destiny  is  fixed  !  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  present  movement,  her  destination  is  to 
return  to  her  natural  position — that  of  a  part  of  the 
American  Union." 

I  adhere  to  this  discrimination  between  the  two 
Texases,  and  now  propose  to  see  which  of  the  two 
we  are  asked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  incorporate  into  the  American  Union.  I  wish 
to  see  which  we  take;  and  for  that  purpose  look, 
first,  at  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for 
the  incorporation.  That  article,  being  the  first 
one  of  the  treaty,  is  in  these  words  : 

"  The  Republic  of  Texas,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  every  depart- 
ment of  its  Government,  cedes  to  the  United  States 
all  its  territories,  to  be  held  by  them  in  fuli  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the 
said  United  S  ates  as  one  of  their  territories,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  constitutional  provisions  with  their 
other  territories.  This  cession  includes  all  public 
lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  mines,  minerals, 
salt  lakes  and  springs,  public  edifices,  fortifications^ 


barracks,  pons  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments  and  accoutre- 
ments, archives  and  public  documents,  public 
funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  unpaid  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  " 
This  article  shows,  Mr.  President,  what  it  is  that 
is  ceded  to  us  by  this  treaty,  and  what  it  is  lira'  we 
are  called  upon  to  incorporate  into  the  American 
Union.  It  is  the  Republic  of  Texas  !  and  that 
without  stint  or  limit! — the  whole  Republic,  with 
all  its  tenitories,  all  its  domains,  all  its  contents 
of  every  kind.  AH  this  is  proposed  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  United  States,  aad  to  constitute 
one  ot  its  territories  ;  and  by  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty,  this  incorporated  territory  and  its  in- 
habitants are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
States,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  provi- 
sions of  our  Constitution. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  is  ceded  to  us  by  name  : 
its  boundaries  are  not  specified,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary to  specify  them.  4  State  is  a  corporate  body 
— a  unit — one  single,  sole,  embodied  thing — with 
a  name  to  distinguish  it ;  and  by  that  name  it  acts 
and  passes  without  further  description  or  defini- 
tion. There  is  no  necessity  for  an  exhibition  of 
mete-  and  boundaries.  The  Republic  of  Texas 
acts  by  its  name,  and  passes  itself  to  us  in  the 
whole  extent  of  ail  the  limits  and  boundaries  which 
it  asserts  to  be  its  own.  This  was  all  clear  enough  ; 
and  we  might  have  taken  Texas,?as  we  did  Louisi- 
ana and  the  twj  Floridas,  by  name,  and  without 
further  question;  but  in  a  case  of  such  moment, 
and  which  might  devolve  with  an  extreme  delicacy 
and  importance,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
mistake  in  a  step  so  momentous,  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  right  to  address  itself  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  request  irom  him  a  map  of  the  ceded 
Republic,  and  especially  of  its  western  and  south- 
western boundary.  With  this  request  the  Presi- 
dent complied;  and  on  the  26th  ot  April  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  a  special  message,  with  a  map  of 
the  ceded  Republic,  and  a  memoir  upon  its  bounda- 
ries and  features  This  is  the  message  : 
"  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Siates : 

"In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Se- 
nate of  the  22d  instant,  requesting  the  President 
to  communicate  to  that  body  any  communica- 
tion, papers,  or  maps,  in  possession  of  this  Govern- 
ment, specifying  the  southern,  south-western,  and 
western  boundaries  of  Texas,  I  transmit  a  map  of 
Texas,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  compiled  in  the 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  by  Lieutenant  W. 
E.  Emory,  ot  that  corps,  and  also  a  memoir  upon 
the  subject  by  the  same  officei'. 

"JOHN  TYLER. 

"  Washington,  April  26,  1844  " 

This  is  the  message,  and  I  will  now  read  from 
the  memoir  which  accompanied  it,  and  afterwards 
show  the  map.     The  memoir  says  : 

«  The  great  northern  outline  of  the  map  is  fur- 
nished by  the  explorations  of  Lieutenant  Fremont, 
reaching  from  the  Souih  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, along  the  line  of  the  Platte,  and  thence 
down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis. 


"  The  next  well  determined  line  going  south  1*9 
the  route  of  Lt  Co!.  S-  H.  Long,  from  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  nearly  south,  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

"  The  first  mentioned  of  these  lines  was  project- 
ed in  1842,  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
War;  the  last  was  projected  m  1818-'l9,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Se- 
cretary of  War.  Both  are  checked  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  well- selected  and  well-made  astronomical 
observations.  They  form  the  base  of  all  accurate 
geography  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Slates  and 
south  of  the  Missouri." 

"  The  astronomical  position  ot  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  is  taken  from  Humboldt.  The  Rio 
del  Norte  itself,  and  the  territory  of  Mexico,  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Humboldt's  great  work.  "  La 
NouvelleEspagne."  The  country  immediately  about 
Santa  Fe  is  an  exception.  This  is  laid  down  from 
actual  surveys  in  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  En- 
gineers. Humboldt  wrote  in  1803,  and  published 
in  1807;  yet,  in  the  statistics  and  topography  of 
Mexico,  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  depart  from  him. 
I  have,  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  actual  sur- 
vey, adhered  to  him  for  all  the  country  west  ot  the 
Rio  del  Norte. 

"  Before  going  into  a  particular  account  of  Texas, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  boundary  of 
New  Mexico  is  laid  down  by  Humboldt ;  and  al- 
though the  boundary  of  Texas,  as  declared  by  an 
act  of  her  Congress  intersects  it,  I  have  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  curtail  its  limits.  But,  starting  from  the 
Gulf,  the  Mexicans  have  no  actual  possession  or 
fixed  habitation  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  until  we 
reach  the  mountainous  barriers  at  the  Passo. 

"  The  present  boundaries  of  Texas  are  defined 
by  an  act  of  the  Texian  Congress,  approved  De- 
cember 19,  1836,  to  be  as  follows:  «  Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  up  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  said  river  to  its  source;  thence  due 
north  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence 
along  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the  begin- 
ning.' 

'*"On  the  side  cf  the  United  States  no  natural 
boundary  is  presented;  but  on  the  west  and  north 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  mountainous  deserts 
which  skirt  it,  make  bold  and  prominent  territo- 
rial divisions 

"  This  grand  and  solitary  river,  without  any  im- 
portant tributaries  to  divide  irs  honors  south  of  the 
Puerco,  with  its  steril  mountain  barriers  to  the 
south  and  west,  presents  the  only  strong  natural 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
'«  In  connexion  with  the  mountainous  desert,  it 
forms  the  first  class  of  military  obstacles.  It  ex- 
tends 1,200  mile3  to  the  north,  in  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  to  within  about  100  miles  of  the 
South,  or  Fremont's  Pass,  and  rolls  down  with 
swiftness  a  vast  volume  of  turbid  waters." 

This  memoir,  Mr.  President,  is  explicit  in  pre- 
senting the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, as  a  boundary  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 


th  !  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Texian  Congress 
establishing  its  boundaries.  The  boundaries  on 
the  map  conform  to  those  in  the  memoir ;  each 
takes  for  the  western  limit  the  Rio  Grande  from 
head  to  mouth;  and  a  law  of  the  Texian  Congress 
is  copied  into  the  margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the 
legal  and  the  actual  boundaries  at  the  same  time. 
From  all  this  it  results  that  the  treaty  before  us, 
besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas  proper,  also  in- 
corporates into  our  Union  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  its  head  spring 
in  the  Sierra  Verde,  (Green  Mountain,)  near  the 
South  Pass  in  the  Reeky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  degrees  south  of  New 
Orleans,  in  latitude  26.  It  is  a  "  grand  and  solita- 
ry river,"  almost  without  affluents  or  tributaries. 
Its  source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow — its 
outlet  in  the  clime  of  eternal  flowers.  Its  direct 
course  is  1,200  miles — it  actual  run  about  2,000. 
This  immense  river,  second  on  our  continent  to 
the  Mississippi  only,  and  but  little  inferior  to  it  in 
length,  is  proposed  to  be  added,  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent, of  its  left  bank,  to  the  American  Union,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas  !  Now,  the  real  Texas  which  we  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  1803,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty 
of  1819,  never  approached  the  Rio  Grande,  except 
near  its  mouth,  while  the  whole  upper  part  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great,  part  of  it  in  the 
year  1694— just  one  hundred  years  before  La  Salle 
first  saw  Texas. 

All  this  upper  part  was  then  formed  into  provin- 
ces, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  remained 
under  Spanish  or  Mexican  authority  ever  since. — 
These  former  provinces  of  the  Mexican  viceroyal- 
ty,  now  departments  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  ly- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  it3  head 
to  its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
far  as  they  lie  on  the  lefc  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas. 

Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new  and  important 
proposed  acquisitions  in  this  quarter.  First :  there 
is  the  department,  formerly  ihe  province  of  New 
Mexico,  lying  on  both  sides  the  river,  from  its 
head  spring  to  near  the  Passo  del  Norte — that  is  to 
say,  half  way  down  the  river.  This  department  is 
studded  with  towns  and  villages— is  populated — 

well  cultivated and  covered   with  flocks  and 

herds  On  its  left  bank,  (for  I  only  speak  of  the 
part  which  we  propose  to  re-annex,)  is,  first,  the 
frontier  village,  Taos,  3000  souls,  and  where  the 
custom  house  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  cara- 
vans enter  their  goods.  Then  comes  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital,  4000  souls  ;  then  Albuqurque,  6000  souls  ; 
then  come  scores  of  other  towns  and  villages — all 
more  or  less  populated,  and  surrounded  hy  flocks 
and  fields  Then  come  the  departments  cf  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas,  without  settle- 
ments on  'he  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  occupying 
the  right  bank,  and  commanding  the  left.  All  this 
— being  parts  of  four  Mexican  departments,  now 
under  Mexican  Governors  and  Governments— is 
permanently  re-annexed  to  this  Union  if  this  treaty 
is   ratified,  and  is   actually  re  annexed   from  the 


moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  according  to 
the  President's  last  message,  to  remain  so  until  the 
acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting  the  treaty  ! — 
The  one-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
with  its  capital,  becomes  a  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  :  ar  angle  of  Chihuahua,  at  the  Passo 
del  Norte,  famous  tor  Us  wine,  also  becomes  ours  ; 
apart  of  the  department  of  Coahuila,  not  popula- 
ted on  the  left  bank,  which  we  take,  but  command- 
ed from  the  right  bank  by  Mexican  authorities  ; 
the  same  of  Tamaulipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  San 
Tander,  (New  St,  Andrew,)  and  which  covers 
both  sides  ot  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some 
hundred  miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico.  These, 
in  addition  to  the  old  Texas — these  parts  of  four 
States — these  towns  and  villages— these  people  and 
territory — these  flocks  and  herds — this  slice  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  two  thousand  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  bro  id — all  this  our  President  has  cut 
off  from  its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and 
declares  it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !  He 
calls  it  Texas  !  and  the  cutting  off  he  calls  re-an- 
nexation !  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico,  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  and  Nuevo^San  Tander,  (now 
Tamaulipas  ;)  and  the  civilized  world  may  qualify 
this  re-annexation  by  the  application  of  some  odi- 
ous and  terrible  epithet.  Demosthenes  advised 
the  people  of  Athena  not  to  take,  but  to  re-take  a 
certain  city  ;  and  in  that  re-laid  the  virtue  which 
saved  the  act  from  the  character  of  spoliation  and 
robbery.  "Will  it  be  equally  potent  with  us  ?  and 
will  the  *  re,'  prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legiti- 
mate the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neigh- 
bor's dominion,  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of 
peace,  and  friendship,  and  commerce  ?  Will  it 
legitimate  this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texan  force — witness  the 
disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  Fe — 
have  been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

[Here  Mr.  B.  produced  the  great  work  of  Hum- 
boldt on  New  Spain.  ("La  Nouvelle  Espagne,") 
the  fine  Paris  edition,  with  the  atlas;  and  by  quo- 
tations from  the  work,and  references  to  the  map,  jus- 
tified all  that  he  had  said  of  the  Spanish,  now  Mex» 
ican,  settlements  on  (he  left  bank  ol  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  He  also  presented  tho  work  and  map 
of  (the  then)  Lieutenant,  afterwards  General  Pjke, 
on  New  Mexico  and  the  Internal  Provinces,  when 
conducted  through  these  provinces  in  1805-6;  and 
which,  beiig  in  the  English  language,  he  sent  to 
the  Secretary's  table  for  the  inspection  of  all  the 
Senators.  The  work  of  Humboldt  being  in  French, 
he  offered  to  those  who  knew  that  language  ] 

Mr.  B.  resumed.  He  said  :  I  draw  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  Province  of  Texas  and 
the  Republic  of  Texas  The  Province  laid  be- 
tween the  Sabinp  and  the  lower  Rio  delNorte,  and 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Red  river.  It 
was  wholly  a  Southern  Province — the  land  of  ver- 
dure and  '  of  flowers— forever  warm  with  balmy 
sunshine,  and  fresh  with  perpetual  spring.  The 
Republic  of  Texas  stretches  to  tho  whole  extent  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  penetiates  the 


region  of  eternal  snow,  has  a  northern  limit  in  the 
hyperborean  latitude  of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Cod, 
and  embraces  the  territory  between  the  Red  river 
and  the  Arkansas,  so  wantonly  and  impiously 
thrown  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819.  Of  these 
two  Texases  I  go  for  the  recovery  of  the  old 
one,  and  all  the  dismembered  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. I  go  for  this  recovery  whenever  it  can  be 
made  without  the  crime  and  infamy  of  unjust  war. 
I,  the  first  denouncer  of  the  treaty  of  1819— the 
first  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas — the 
consistent,  uniform,  and  disinterested  advocate  for 
this  recovery — I  go  for  it  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished without  crime  and  infamy,  as  declared  in 
the  third  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  ;  and 
I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dismember  the 
Mexican  Republic  by  seizing  her  dominions  in 
New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamau- 
lipas. 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on 
Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
her  territory,  without  a  word  of  explanation  with 
her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  to  which 
she  is  no  party.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  Charge  in  Mexico,  and  seven 
day3  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after  the  Mex- 
ican minister  had  withdrawn  from  our  seat  ot  Go- 
vernment, shows  full  well  thet  he  was  conscious  of 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage;  knew  it  was  war; 
and  proffered  volunteer  apologies  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. — 
These  passages  from  the  letter  establish  these 
facts : 

"A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  has  been  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  two  Governments,  and  will  be  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

"  In  making  the  fact  known  to  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment, the  President  enjoins  it  on  you  to  give 
it,  in  the  first  place,  the  strongest  assurance  that, 
in  adopting  this  measure,  our  Government  is  actu- 
ated by  no  feelings  of  disrespect  orind  fferonce  to 
the  honor  or  dignity  of  Mexico,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  subject  ot  great  reeret  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise regarded  by  it*  Government.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  ihat  the  step  was  forced  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  ihe  United  States  in  self-defence,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  BrL 
tain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
as. It  was  impossible  for  the  Unit-  d  States  »o  wit- 
ness with  indifference  the  efforts  of  Great  Britai  « 
to  abolish  slavery  there.  They  could  not  but  see 
that  she  had  the  means  in  hr  power,  in  ihe  actual 
condition  of  Texas,  to  accompl  sh  the  objects  ot 
her  pohcy,  unless  prevented  by  the  most  efficient 
measures  ;  and  that,  if  accomplished,  it  would  lead 
to  a  state  of  ihings  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
the  adjacent  States  and  the  Union  iiself.  Seeing 
this,  this  Government  has  been  compelled,  by  the 
neces  i\y  of  the  case,  aida  regard  to  ts  constitu- 
tional obligations,  to  take  the  s  ep  it,  has,  as  the 
only  certain  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  it. 
It  has  taken  it  in  full  view  of  all  possible  conse- 


quences, but  not  without  a  desire  and  hope  ihat  a 
full  and  far  disclosure  ot  the  causes  which  indu- 
ced it  to  do  so  woud  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  harmonv  subsisting  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  preserve. 

'*  You  are  enjoined  also  by  the  President  to  as- 
sure the  Mexican  Government,  that  it  is  his  desire 
to  settle  all  questions  between  the  tv*o  countries 
which  may  grow  out  of  this  treary,  or  any  other 
cause,  on  the  most  liberal  and  satisfactory  terms, 
including  tha'  of  boundary;  and,  with  that  view, 
the  minister  who  has  been  recently  appointed  will 
be  shortly  sent  with  adequate  powers 

"  You  will  finally  assure  the  Government  of 
Mexico  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  happy,  it  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted it,  to  act  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Mexi- 
co in  taking  the  step  it  has ;  but,  with  all  its  re- 
spect for  Mexico,  and  anxious  desire  that  the  two 
countries  should  continue  on  friendly  terms,  it 
could  not  make,  what  it  believed  might  involve 
the  safety  ot  the  Union  itself,  depend  on  the  con- 
tingency of  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mex- 
ico. But  while  it  could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  Union,  do  that,  it  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  make  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  little 
objectionable  to  Mexico  as  possible  ;  and,  among 
others,  has  left  the  boundary  of  Texas  without  spe- 
cification, so  that  what  the  line  of  boundary  should 
be,  might  be  an  open  question,  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
discussed  and  settled  according  to  the  rights  of 
each,  and  the  mutual  interests  and  security  of  the 
two  countries-" 

This  letter  admits  in  its  whole  deprecatory  tone, 
and  in  its  multiplied  volunteer  apologies,  the  deep 
wrong  done  Mexico,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  it  involves.    It  as  good  as  declares 
that  the  treaty  of  annexation  has  been  made  in  full 
view  of  war  ;  for  the  terms  "  full  view*  of  all  pos- 
sible consequences,"  coupled  with  expressions  of 
regret  for  the  offence  it  may  give  Mexico,  and  a 
hope  and  desire  that  it  may  not  disturb  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  can  signity 
nothing  else.     The  letter  also  admits  that   there 
are  questions  to  grow  out  of  th;s  treaty,  and  that 
boundary  is  one  of  these  questions,  and  promises  to 
send  a  minister  to  settle  them  on  satisfactory  terms. 
What  could  prompt  this  volunteer  admission,  ex- 
cept   the  consciousness   that    the    boundaries   of 
Mexico  had  been  violated  ;  and  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  boundary  is  the  one  intended,  it  being  the 
only  coterminous  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  !     The  letter  also  admits  the  want  of  the 
concurrence  of  Mexico  in  making  this  treaty — the 
want  of  her  previous  consent — the  objectionable- 
ness  of  the  treaty  to  her — her  rights  in  tutnre  dis- 
cussions in  relation  to  this  boundary;  and  it  com- 
mits an  error  of  fact  when  it  treats  this  boundary 
as  unfixed  by  this  treaty,  and  left  an  open  question 
for  future  arrangement      The  boundary  is  fixed,  as 
much  so  as  the  most  elaborate  specification  could 
make  it.     A  law  of  the  fexian  Congress  fixes  the 
boundaries.     It  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.     The  terms  of  this  law,  even 
without  the  map  and  the  memoir,  and  the  terms  of 


the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceding  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Republic,  are  decisive  of  ihe  f^ct. 
All  passes,  or  none  ;  for  the  Republic  is  a  unit, 
and  we  cannot  divide  it.  All  parses,  or  none. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  whole  passes,  with  theprecise 
boundaries  named  in  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  commits  an  error  of 
fact  in  representing  this  Mexican  boundary  as  an 
open  question  It  is  noi  open,  but  closed  by  the 
treaty,  to  remain  closed  if  the  Senate  ratifies  it, 
until  opened  by  war  nr  future  treaty. 

The  President,  id  his  special  message  of  Wed- 
nesday last,  informs  us  that  we  have  acquired  a 
title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  signature  to 
the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action  of  the  Senate 
to  perfect  it  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  hewill 
protect  it  from  invasion  :  and  for  that  purpose  has 
detached  all  the  disposable  portions  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  the  scene  of  action  This  13  a  caper 
about  equal  to  the  mad  freaks  with  which  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accus- 
tomed to  astunish  Europe  about  forty  years  ago. 
By  this  declaration,  the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans 
in  the  left  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
are  our  citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of 
the  President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  customhouse,  where  our  cara- 
vans enter  their  goods,  is  ours  ;  Santa  Fe,  the  ca- 
pital of  New  Mexico,  is  ours  ;  Governor  Armijo  is 
our  Governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried  for  treason 
if  he  does  not  submit  to  us  ;  twenty  Mexican  towns 
and  villages  are  ours  ;  and  their  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, cultivating  their  fields  and  tending  their 
flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
President's,  pen,  into  American  citizens  or  Ameri- 
can rebels.  This  is  too  bad;  and,  instead  of 
making  themselves  party  to  its  enormities,  as  the 
President  invites  them  to  do,  I  think  rather  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  wash  its  hands  of 
all  this  part  of  the  transaction  by  a  special  disap- 
probation. The  Senate  is  the  constitutional  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  and  has  the  right,  if  nut 
the  duty,  to  give  him  advice  when  the  occasion 
requires  it.  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional 
resolution,  applicable  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boun- 
dary only — the  one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to 
the  Secretary's  table— and  on  which,  at  the  proper 
time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  the  American  Union, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  comprehending, 
as  the  said  incorporation  would  do,  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  departments  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua, 
Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  b«  an  act  of  di- 
rect aggression  on  Mexico;  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  United  States  would  stand 
responsible." 

Having  shown  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the 
Rio  Grande  frontier,  Mr.  B.  took  up  the'treaty  it- 
self, under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  assumed  four  positions  in  relation  to  it, 
namely — 

1.  That  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be,  of 


itself,  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

2    That  it  would  be  unjust  war. 

3.  That  it  would  be  war  unconstitutionally  made. 

4  That  it  would  be  war  upon  a  weak  and  ground- 
less pretext. 

My  first  position,  said  Mr.  B.,  requires  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  preliminary  point;  which  is,  that 
war  now  exists  betwixt  Texas  and  Mexico.  This 
point  I  ca»  easily  establish,  but.  must  first  dispose 
of  an  argument  which  savors  more  of  crimination 
than  justification,  and  which  we  hear  incontinently 
repeated  both  in  this  chamber  and  out  of  it.  This 
argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  assumes 
that  the  belligerent  relations  of  Spain  and  Mexico 
were  the  same  at  the  times  when  Presidents  Adams 
and  Jackson  undertook  to  acquire  Texas,  that 
those  of  Texas  and  Mexico  are  at  this  time,  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  administration  is  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire Texas  from  Texas  herself.  If  true,  this  ar- 
gument would  only  amount  to  matter  of  crimina- 
tion upon  the  individuals,  if  any  such,  who  might 
have  favored  the  acquisition  at  one  time,  and  op- 
posed it  at  another,  under  the  sime  circumstances^ 
As  matter  of  personal  reproach,  such  crimination 
might  do  on  the  stump,  if  true  ;  but  would  not  do 
in  the  Senate,  where  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
can  alone  determine  the  votes  of  members.  But 
it  is  not  true,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rightfully 
used,  even  on  the  stump,  much  less  in  the  Senate. 
The  cases  are  not  similar,  and  no  inconsistency 
attaches  to  the  conduct  of  any  one.  The  bellige- 
rent attitude  of  Spain  towards  Mexico  was  altoge- 
ther different  and  inferior  in  1825  and  1829,  to 
what  that  of  Mexico  is  towards  Texas  now  ;  and  no 
analogy  can  be  traced  between  them. 

To  make  this  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  refreshjjour 
minds  with  some  recollections  of  the  Mexican  re- 
volution, a  subject  on  which  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  referred,  to  would  suppose  a  great  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  I  know  that 
many  look  at  the  events  of  Iguala,  in  February, 
1821,  as  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Non- 
sense, Mr.  President,  that  event  was  the  end  of  the 
revolution,  which  had  commenced  eleven  years  be- 
fore. It  began  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  1810,  and  in  the  manner  which  had  been 
foretold  by  General  (then  Lieutenant)  Pike  four 
years  before.  It  began  with  the  lower  orders  of  the 
hierachy — with  the  native  clergy — all  condemned 
to  wear  out  their  lives  in  curacies,  while  the 
princely  endowments  of  the  great  dioceses  were 
bestowed  upon  exotics  imported  from  Old  Spain. 
The  revolution  began  in  this  class — the  native  and 
the  lower  clergy — and  never  did  popular  move- 
ments have  a  more  marked,  a  more  imposing,  a 
more  grand,  or  a  more  auspicious  commencement. 
It  bursted  at  once,  without  premonition,  like  a 
blazing  comet,  on  the  view  of  the  world.  It  wa8 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  September,  1810,  that  the 
curate  Hidalgo,  in  the  village  of  Dolores,  in  the 
province  of  Guanauxauto,  at  the  close  of  the 
celebration  of  the  high  mass,  and  after  having 
preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  Independence, 
issued  from  the  door  of  his  parish  church, 
the  crucifix    in     his    hand,    the   standard   of  re- 
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volt  borne  before  him,  and  calling  upon  the 
children  of  Mexico  to  follow  him  ;  and  never,  since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  call  so  an- 
swered. The  congregation  followed,  the  village 
followed,  the  parish  followed  ;  and,  marching  for- 
ward, whole  populations  rose  and  followed.  Cities, 
towns,  provinces  followed  the  crucifix  of  the  cu- 
rate ;  and  crushing  all  resistance,  a  mass  of  70,000 
men  appeared  on  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city 
of  Montezuma;  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Cortes 
had  never  beheld  an  army  with  banners.  The 
brave  curate,  with  that  instinct  of  generalship 
which  knows  when  to  leave  old  rules  behind,  was 
for  instant  attack  ;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  in  three 
hours  the  city  was  his,  and  the  revolution  at  an 
end  ;  but  a  fatal  delay  of  three  days  was  allowed. 
Treason  had  penetrated  his  camp.  The  Viceroy 
had  sent  traitors  to  whisper  in  every  ear  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  undertaking  ;  that  the  priest  was  no 
general,  and  would  be  whipped;  and  that  hecould 
not  take  the  city,  and  that  himself  and  followers 
would  all  be  ruined.  Bribes  followed,  and  trea- 
son and  corruption  dissolved  in  three  days  the  pa- 
triotic army  which  no  force  could  resist,  and 
which  was  on  the  point  of  giving  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  its  country.  But  the  revolution  did 
not  stop,  The  brave  curate  carried  it  on  till  he 
was  killed;  and  statues  have  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  Other  leaders  appeared.  The  patriots 
kept  the  field,  or  rather  the  mountains ;  and  at  the 
end  of  eleven  years  the  events  of  Iguala  put  an  end 
to  the  contest.  It  had  been  a  struggle,  not  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  but  between 
the  different  classes  of  the  Mexican  population — 
the  native  against  the  European.  These  two 
classes,  in  the  persons  of  their  chiefs,  united  at 
Iguala,  joined  their  arms  together,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  from  that  day 
(21st  of  February,  1821,)  the  revolution  was  ter- 
minated, the  independent  government  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  power  of  Spain  had  ceased  for 
ever. 

The  plan  of  Iguala,  of  which  Iturbide  was  the 
hero,  was  the  work  of  united  Mexicans.  It  was 
trie  union  of  Mexicans  in  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence, and  both  declared  and  established  indepen- 
dence. It  was  i)  great  act  in  itself,  putting  on 
end  to  the  revoluion  of  Mexico,  but  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  act  putting  the  seal  upon  it. 
This  was  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  concluded  on  the 
24th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  in  which  the  ex- 
tinction of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  independence  was  formally  and 
fully  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish  King's  repre- 
sentative in  the  vice  royalty  of  Mexico.  There  is 
a  Spanish  copy  of  this  importan*  ac  in  our  Con- 
gress library,  but  in  the  has  e  of  'he  moment,  I 
have  not  been  ."ble  to  find  it  ;  I  only  find  a  ropy  in 
French.  I  find  n  in  the  appendix  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  some-time  Emperor  Iturbid  -,  among 
the  vouchers  which  the  French  call  pieces  justifi- 
catives.     I  will  read  it  offin  English  : 

"Treaty of  Cordova. — Treaty  concluded  in 
the  city  of  Cordova,  he  24th  of  August,  1821,  be- 
tween Don  John  O'Domjou,  lieutenant-general  of 


the  armies  of  Spain,  and  Don  Augustin  de  Itur- 
bide, first  chief  of  the  imperial  Mexican  armies  ot 
the  three  guaranties. 

"New  Spa  n  having  declared  herself  indepen- 
dent of  the  moher  country  ;  possessing  an  army, 
to  sustain  this  declaration,  in  favor  of  which  the 
provinces  have  pronounced  themselves  ;  the  ca- 
pital, where  the  legi'imate  authority  had  been  es- 
tablished, being  besieged;  the  cities ol  Vera  Cruz 
and  of  Acapulco  alone  remaining  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  garrisons,  and  without  the 
means  of  resisting  a  regular  siege  of  any  duration, 
(mais  sans  garnisons  et  sans  moyens  de  reaister  a 
un  siege  en  regie  de  quelque  duree ;)  the  Lieutenant 
General  Don  John  O'Donojou  arrived  at  the  first 
named  of  the  ports,  with  the  titles  and  qualities  of 
captain-general  and  first  political  chief  of  the  king- 
dom, whereof  he  has  been  invested  by  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  desiring  to  avert  the  evils  which  fall 
necessarily  upon  the  people  in  the  changes  of  this 
nature,  and  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  the  Old 
with  that  of  the  New  Spain,  invites  the  first  chief 
of  the  imperial  army,  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  to 
an  interview,  in  order  to  discuss  the  great  ques- 
tion of  independence,  and  to  untie,  without  break- 
ing them,  the  cords  which  unite  the  two  countries. 
This  interview  took  place  in  the  city  of  Cordova, 
(New  Spain,)  on  the  24th  of  August,  1821;  and 
the  former,  in  the  character  with  which  he  was 
invested,  and  the  latter,  as  representing  ihe  Mexi- 
can Empire,  having  long  conferred  on  the  inter- 
ests of  each  of  the  nations,  and  taken  into  consid- 
eration their  present  condition,  and  the  recent 
events,  agree  to  the  following  articles,  which  they 
sign  in  duplicate,  each  of  the  two  parties  pre- 
serving an  original,  for  the  greater  safety  and  va- 
lidity of  their  stipulations. 

"Article  1.  This  part  of  America  shall  be 
acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State,  and  henceforth  shall  be  called  the  empire 
of  Mexico." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  inducement  to  the 
treaty,  and  contains  all  that  I  wTant.  It  is  the  of- 
ficial acknowledgment,  by  the  King's  represent- 
ative, of  the  extinction  of  Spanish  power  in  Mexi- 
co, and  /he  first  article  of  the  acknowledged  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  acknowledgment 
of  independence  was  valuable  as  coming  from  the 
King's  representative  ;  but  far  above  that,  in  point 
of  value,  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  her  independence  in  fact.  The  first  article 
of  the  treaty  declaring  the  recognition  of  Mexican 
independence,  was  disavowed  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  following  ;  but  the  great  fact  of  the  incapa- 
city of  Spain  to  hold,  or  recover  the  country,  re- 
mained undisputed  and  indisputable ;  and  that 
fact  received  full  confirmation  fr  m  the  actual 
condition  of  Snain — her  King,  Fesdinand  the  Sev- 
enth, so  far  from  being  able  to  conquer  an  empire 
four  thousand  miles  distant,being  in  fact  unable  to 
sit  alone  on  his  own  throne,  and  under  the  neces- 
sity to  call  on  a  foreign  army  to  hold  him  on  it. — 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme  then  occupied  pain  w  h 
some  hundred  thousand  French   troops,  stretched 


from   the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz  ;  and  all  to  save  to 
Ferdinand  his  Spanish  throne.     The  idea  of  Span- 
ish reconquest  of  Mexico  entered  no  mortal's  head. 
The  deliverance  of  the  country  was  complete,  and 
Europe  and  America  acted  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact.     Spanish  pride,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland, 
deferred   the  acknowledgment  of  independence, 
but  that  made  no  difference.     Columbia,  and  other 
South  American  republics,  have  not  been  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain  to  this  day.     Mexico  was  not  ac- 
knowledged till  lately,  and  then  solely  on  account 
of  Havana,  which  had  ceased  to  be  the  entrepot  of 
European  and  Mexican  trade.    To  recover  a  share 
in  this  trade,  Spain  yielded  to  the  entreaties  and 
menaces  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  thereby 
restored  the  trade  between  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz, 
and  other  Mexican  ports.     But  for  this  reason,  the 
independence  of  Mexico  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted until  this  day.     All  the  world  knew  this, 
and   all  Powers  treated  Mexico  as  fully  indepen- 
dent from  the  year  1821 — the  year  ofthe  two  great 
events  of  Iguala  and  Cordova.     Mr.  Adams'  and 
General  Jackson's  administrations  acted  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Fifteen  years  of  revolution  had 
continued,  a  mere  civil  war  between  the  people  of 
Mexico   without   interference  from  Spain,  when 
Mr.  Adams   offered  to  treat  for  Texas  ;  nineteen 
years  the  same   revolution  had  continued,  when 
General    Jackson    offered  to    treat  for   the  same 
province. 

Now,  Mr.  Tyler  says,  the  Texian  revolution  has 
continued  eight  years,  and  it  is  time  to  disregard 
it    Surely  if  eight  years  is  sufficient,  then  fifteen 
and  nineteen  were  still  more   so.     On  the  mere 
comparison  of  time,  then,  this  argument  of  crimi- 
nation or  recrimination  is  adequately  answered. — 
But  more  remains  to  be  said.     The  existing  war 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  is  admitted  bv  the  par- 
ties themselves,  by  the  United  States,  by  England 
and  France,  by  all  the  world,  and  cannot  be  gain- 
said by  us  for  one  purpose,  while  admitting  and  af- 
firming it  for  another..    There  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
estoppel  in  murals  as  well  as  in  law  ;  and  our  Pre- 
sident is  as  much  estopped  in  morality  and  honor 
from  denying  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas 
at  present,  as  he  would  be  in  fact  if  his  mouth  was 
gagged  and   his  throat  was  plugged.     f«  A  man," 
says  Blackstone,  "is  always  estopped  by  his  own 
deed,  and  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything 
contrary  to  what  he  has  once  solemnly  and  delib- 
erately avowed."    Now,  what  has  President  Ty- 
ler solemnly  and  deliberately  declared  in  this  case? 
Hear  him:  in  his  last  annual  message,  when  enga- 
ged in  the  actual  business  of  treating  for  Texas,  he 
repeatedly  affirms  the  existence  of  this  war;  de- 
clares that  it  has  not  approached  to  any  definitive 
result — avers  that  Mexico  perseveres  in  her  plans 
of  re-conquest— deplores  the   continuance  of  the 
war— expresses  his  anxiety  to  witness  its  termina- 
tion, and  then  dogmatically  pronounces  it  is  time 
this  war  had  ceased.     Hear  him  : 

11  The  war  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  has,  since  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predato- 


ry incursions,  which,  while  they  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  of  suffering  to  individuals,  and 
have  kept  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm,  have  failed  to  approach  to 
any  definitive  result.  Mexico  has  fitted  out  no  for- 
midable armament  by  land  or  by  sea  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Texas.  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Texas  declared  her  independence  of  Mexico, 
and  during  that  time  she  has  been  recognised  as  a 
sovereign  powTer  by  several  of  the  principal  civili- 
zed States.  Mexico,  nevertheless,  perseveres  in 
her  plans  of  re-conquest,  and  refuses  to  recognise 
her  independence. 

"In  full  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Exec- 
utive has  not  hesitated  to  express  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  how  deeply  it  deprecated  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  how  anxiously  it  desired 
to  witness  its  termination.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  becomes  the  United  States,  as  the  oldest 
of  the  American  republics,  to  hold  language  to 
Mexico  upon  this  subject  of  an  unambiguous 
character.     It  is  time  that  this  war  had  ceased." 

This  was  said  by  our  President  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  civilized  world,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  and 
while  engaged  in  actual  negotiations  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  our  Union.  It  does  not  lie  in  his 
mouth,  therefore,  to  deny  the  war  at  that  time. — 
The  other  party  to  the  treaty — the  Republic  o 
Texas — had  been  not  only  equally  explicit,  but 
far  more  full  and  elaborate  in  her  declarations  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  war,  and  had  applied  to 
the  United  States,  to  Great  Britain  and  to  France, 
to  interpose  for  its  termination,  or  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  its  character,  so  as  to  have  it  conducted 
in  future  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. Here  are  copious  extracts  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Van  Zandt,  one  of  the  Texian  negotiators  of 
this  treaty,  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster, 
to  that  effect.  It  is  dated  in  this  citv,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1842 : 

"  The  undersigned,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  (under  the  instructions  of  his 
government,)  begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  subject  of  general  concert  to  civilized 
nations,  but  of  peculiar  interest  to  Texas,  viz : 
The  character  of  the  war  at  present  waged  against 
Texas  by  Mexico. 

"  The  civilized  and  Christian  world  a  e  interest- 
ed in  the  unimpaired  preservation  of  those  rules  of 
international  intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
which  have  received  the  impress  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  and  been  strengthened  through  a  long 
course  of  time  by  the  practice  and  approval  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  modern  state's.  To  these 
rules,  in  their  application  to  the  pending  difficul- 
ties between  Texas  and  Mexico,  vour  attention  is 
respectfully  invited. 

"  In  view  of  the  character  of  hosilities  at  pre- 
sent waged  by  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  those 
principles  which  it  is  believed  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  flagrantly  violated  by  Mexico,  the 
hope  is  confidently  indulged  by  my  Government 
thai  the  direct  interference  of  nations  mutually 
friendly  will  be  exerted  to  arrest  a  species  cA  war- 
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fare  unbecoming  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  dis- 
graceful to  any  people  professing  to  be  civilized. 

"War,  in  its  most  generous  and  noble  a  pect,  is 
accompanied  by  great  calamities.  Nations  are 
seldom  benefited  by  it,  and  it  mu  t  be  productive 
ofgreat  individual  suffering.  But  when  indivi- 
duals and  nations  are  exasperated  by  repeated 
wrongs,  even  cruelty  may  be  rendered  tolerable 
when  it  is  used  as  retaliation  for  injuries  long  en- 
dured. The  massacres  and  cruelties  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  Texas  since  the  commence- 
ment of  he  revolution  have  been  responded  to  by 
a  generous  forbearance.  But  that  forbearance  can- 
not be  expected  much  longer  to  exist. 

**  Such  being  the  character  of  hostile  operations 
agam^t  Texas  on  the  pirt  of  our  enemy,  which 
being  plainly  violative  of  every  principle  of  civil- 
ized, chrisian,  or  honorable  warfare,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  little  calculated  to  achieve  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  war — the  re-conquest  of  Texas 
— the  President  confidently  hopes  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  feel  not  only  justified  but 
even  called  upon  to  interpose  its  high  authority  to 
arrest  this  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  require  of 
Mexico  either  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas,  or  to  make  war  upon  her  according  to  the 
rules  established  and  universally  acknowledged  by 
civil  zed  nations. 

"  If  Mexico  believes  herself  able  to  resubjugate 
Texas,  her  right  to  make  the  effort  will  not  be 
denied  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  she  chooses  to  invade 
our  territory  with  that  purpose,  the  President,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  all  Texas,  will  bid  her 
welcome  It  is  not  against  a  war  with  Mexico 
that  Texas  would  protest.  This  she  deprecates 
not.  She  is  willing  at  any  time  to  stake  her  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  upon  the  issue  of  a  war  conducted 
upon  Christian  principles. 

"  Having  thus  yielded  the  opportunity  of  retali- 
ating upon  the  enemy  for  the  many  injuries  we 
had  received  at  their  hands,  less  reluctance  is  felt 
in  making  this  representation  and  invoking  the  in- 
terposition of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  a 
mode  of  warfare  at  once  disgraceful  to  the  age,  so 
evil  in  its  consequences  to  civil  society,  so  revolt- 
ing to  every  precept  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
shocking  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity." 

All  this  adm  ts  the  war  and  the  right  of  Mexico 
to  carry  it  on.  All  it  asks  is  that  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized warfare  may  govern  the  contest. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  responded  to  this  appeal  ;  and  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1843,  thus  addressed  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, our  Minister  in  Mexico,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Texian  Charge  d' Affaires: 

"Sir:  I  transmit  a  copy  of  two  notes  addressed 
to  this  Department  by  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
Texas.  The  first,  dated  tht  14th  ultimo,  renuests 
the  interposition  of  this  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to 
abstain  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Texas  by 
means  of  predatory  incursions,  in  which  the  pro- 
clamations and  promises  of  the  Mexican  command- 
ers are  flagrantly  violated,  non-combatants  seized 
and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  private  pro- 


perty used  and  destroyed.  This  Department  en- 
tirely concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt, 
that  practices  such  as  these  are  not  justifiable  or 
sanctioned  by  the  modern  law  of  nations.  You 
will  take  occasion  to  converse  with  the  Mexican 
Secretary  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  represent  to 
him  how  greatly  it  would  contribute  to  the  advan- 
tage as  well  as  the  honor  of  Mexico  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  predatory  incursions  and  other  similar 
modes  of  warfare  Mexico  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  re-subjugate  Texas  if  she  can,  so  far  as  other 
states  are  concerned,  by  the  common  and  lawful 
means  of  war.  But  other  states  are  interested — 
and  especially  the  United  States,  a  near  neighbor 
to  both  parties — are  interested  not  only  in  the  re- 
storation of  peace  between  them,  but  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  shall  be  conducted,  if  it 
shall  continue.  These  suggestions  may  suffice  for 
what  you  are  requested  to  say, amicably  and  kindly, 
to  the  Mexican  Secretary,  at  present ;  but  I  may 
add,  for  your  information,  that  it  is  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  Government  to  remonstrate  in  a 
more  formal  manner  with  Mexico,  at  a  period  not 
far  distant,  unless  she  shall  consent  to  make  peace 
with  Texas,  or  shall  show  the  disposition  and 
ability  to  prosecute  the  war  with  respectable  forces 

"  The  second  note  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  is  dated  the 
24th  instant,  and  relates  to  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  recog* 
nition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of  Texas." 

This  note  is  not  only  a  full  admission  of  the  fact 
of  existing  war,  but  of  the  right  of  Mexico  to  re- 
subjugate  Texas  if  she  could.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
mission in  this  case  ;  it  acknowledges  the  moral 
right  (for  no  other  right  can  be  intended  of  Mexico) 
to  recover  her  revolted  province  ;  and  consequently 
admits  the  culpability  of  the  treaty  which  would 
withdraw  Texas  from  the  danger  of  this  re  subju- 
gation, and  place  her  under  the  shelter  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  to  this  letter  under  date 
of  March  14, 1843,  and  stated  that  he  had  attempted 
to  execute  the  instructions  of  our  Government,  but 
that  the  Mexican  Secretary  became  excited  and 
refused  to  hear  anything  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  is  important  under  another  aspect,  as  show- 
ing that  our  minister  was  made  to  state  an  untru'h 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  provided  the  projeet 
of  annexation  of  Texas  was  then  entertained,  in 
giving  the  assurance  of  a  neutrality  wholly  incom- 
patible with  that  project  of  annexation.  This  is 
his  letter : 

"In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  then  al- 
luded, in  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  terms,  to 
the  character  of  the  war  now  going  on  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  told  him  that  whilst  our 
Government  was  determined  to  observe  the  strict- 
est neutrality  in  that  war,  it  felt  that  it  was  its  duty 
to  remonstrate,  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
with  both  Governments,  against  the  predatory 
affrays  (really  not  war)  which  were  now  made  by 
both  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  to  urge  upon  both  the 
abandonment  of  such  a  system,  the  only  conse- 
quences of  which  were  individual  suffering  and 
calamity.     He  replied  (very  much  excited)  that 
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Mexico  did  not  regard  Texas  as  an  independent 
Power,  but  as  a  rebellious  province  ;  and  that  pris- 
oners taken  were  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  prisoners  of  war,  but  that  they  were 
rebels,  and  would  be  so  treated;  and  that  no  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  from  other  Governments 
would  be  received  or  listened  to," 

But  this  is  not  all.  Another  letter  from  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  January  24, 
1843,  informs  him  that  Texas  had  applied  to  Great 
Britain  to  offer  her  mediation  to  procure  peace  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  which  the  Rritish  Gov- 
ernment had  accordingly  offered,  and  Mexico  had 
rejected  !  The  Texian  Charge  then  applied  for 
the  triple  mediation  conjointly  offered,  by  the  three 
Powers— Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States— for  the  same  object,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Finally,  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
obtained  an  armistice,  of  which  the  United  States 
had  official  knowledge,  both  from  the  Texian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  Government,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  established,  and  which  has  not 
yet  expired,  and  cannot  expire  until  the  stipulated 
notice  is  given.  This  armistice  is  the  most  impo- 
sing piece  ol  evidence  in  the  case;  and  utterly 
estops  both  the  United  Stales  and  Texas  from  de- 
nying a  state  of  war  which  this  Convention,  one  of 
the  most  sacred  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  ad- 
mits to  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Here  is 
the  admission  of  this  great  fact  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  the  Sth  of  August,  1S43,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Charge  in  Texas: 

"  No  communication  has  been  received  from 
you  at  this  department  since  that  which  enclosed 
President  Houston's  proclamation  of  an  armistice 
concluded  with  Mexico." 

The  copy  of  this  armistice  and  President  Hous- 
ton's proclamation  has  since  been  called  for  by  the 
Senate,  and  furnished  by  the  President.  It  is  con- 
clusive of  all  the  facts  tor  which  it  was  called, 
namely,  the  admission  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  parties,  and  its  temporary  suspension  by  agree- 
ment with  a  view  to  establish  peace.  This  is  the 
only  point  ot  view  in  which  the  armistice  be- 
comes material  to  this  argument.  It  is  said?  no 
peace  has  been  made  under  it;  that  no  commis- 
sioners even  have  been  appointed  to  treat  under  it. 
Granted— and  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who 
deny  the  state  of  war;  for  the  failure  to  make 
peace  is  the  forerunner  to  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. A  final  proof  of  war,  I  maintain,  is  in  the 
fact  that  Mexico  holds  2,000  miles  of  Texian  fron- 
tier in  her  hands,  which  no  Texian  force  has  ap- 
proached—witness the  expeditions  to  Mier  and 
Santa  Fe— without  being  killed  or  taken  to  the 
last  man.  In  these  multiplied  facts  the  proof  is 
found  both  of  the  actual  existence  of  war  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  total  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Texas  now  and  that 
of  Mexico  and  Spain  in  1825  and  1829.  The  pres- 
ent solemn  admissions  of  war  ;  appeals  to  other 
Powers  for  their  mediation;  the  armistice  entered 
into ;  and  the  2,000  miles  of  frontier  held  by  Mex- 
ico—all this  discriminates  the  case  of  Texas  and 
Mexico  from  that  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  proud  position  of  Mexico 


at  Iguala,  and  at  Cordova,  where  her  independence 
and  capacity  to  maintain  her  independence,  were 
admitted  by  the  King's  representative,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  officially  pro- 
claimed. 

After  this,  it  is  not  for  the  United  States  or  Tex- 
as to  deny  the  existence  of  the  war  between  Mexi- 
co and  Texas,  or  to  endeavor  to  assimilate  the  pre- 
sent conditions  of  those  countries  with  that  of 
Spain  and  Mexico  in  1825  and  1829. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  rise  a  step 
higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unveiling  the  designs  and 
developing  the  conduct  of  our  administration  in 
this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  after  Texas.  It  is  my 
business  now  to  show  that  war  with  Mexico  is  a 
design  and  an  object  with  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  treaty-making  power  was  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  I  know  the  responsibility  of  a 
Senator — I  mean  his  responsibility  to  the  moral 
sense  of  his  country  and  the  world — in  attributing 
so  grave  a  culpability  to  this  administration.  I 
know  the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  therefore  be  careful  to  proceed  upon  safe  and 
solid  ground.  1  shall  say  nothing  but  upon  proof 
— upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  President  him- 
self— and  ask  foi  my  opinions  no  credence  bevond 
the  strict  letter  of  these  proofs.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  recourse  to  the  messages  and  correspond- 
ence which  the  President  has  sent  us,  and  begin 
with  the  message  of  the  22d  of  April — the  one 
which  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. — 
That  message,  after  a  strange  and  ominous  declara- 
tion that  no  sinister  means  have  been  used — no  in- 
trigue set  on  foot — to  procure  the  consent  of  Tex- 
as to  the  annexation,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Texas  is  greatly  de- 
pressed in  her  energies  by  her  long-protracted  war 
with  Mexico.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
but  natural  that  she  should  seek  for  safety  and  re- 
pose under  the  protection  of  some  stronger  Power; 
and  it  is  equally  so  that  her  people  should  turn  to 
the  United  States,  the  land  of  their  birth,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  pursuit  of  such  protection.  She 
has  often  before  made  known  her  wishes,  but  her 
advances  have,  to  this  time,  been  repelled.  The 
Executive  of  the  United  States  sees  no  longer  any 
cause  for  pursuing  such  a  course." 

This  paragraph  is  explicit  of  the  designs  ot  the 
President,  and  his  reasons  for  what  he  intends. — 
Texas  is  depressed,  and  depressed  by  her  long-pro- 
tracted war  with  Mexico:  natural  that  she  should 
seek  for  safety  and  repose,  and  seek  it  under  the 
protection  of  some  stronger  Power  :  natural  that 
she  should  look  to  the  United  States  for  such  pro- 
tection :  her  advances  repelled  heretofore — the 
President  sees  no  reason  to  repel  her  again.  All 
this  is  emphatic  of  the  President's  design  to  pro- 
tect Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our  Union,  and 
thereby  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico,  and  ma- 
king it  our  own. 

And,  next,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Upshur's  letter  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  United  States  Charge  in  Texas,  of 
the  16th  of  January  last,  and  present  these  passages 
speaking  as  he  does  by  the  command  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 
"  Texas  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  need  the  aid  and  protection  of  some 
stronger  Power.  She  ought  not  to  have  doubted 
that  "the  sympathies  of  this  country  wer«  alto- 
gether with  her;  but  the  want  of  power  in  the 
Government  ha?  prevented  it  from  doing  any  thing 
effectu  il  in  her  favor. 

"  So  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned,  it  has 
every  desire  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Texas,  in  the 
most  prompt  and  effectual  manner.  How  far  we 
shall  be  supported  by  the  people,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

"  It  is  already  well  known  in  Texas  that  the 
President  has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  war  waged  by  Mexico 
against  that  country.  In  his  last  message  he  uses 
the  most  emphatic  language  on  that  subject.  He 
declares  that  it  is  time  the  war  had  ceased,  and 
thus,  in  effect,  announces  his  own  purpose  to  put 
an  end  to  it  by  any  means  which  he  can  constitu- 
tionally command.  He  has  no  means,  except  such 
as  he  derives  from  the  treaty  making  power. 
These  he  now  offers  to  exert,  and  has  thus  given 
to  Texas  a  pledge  of  his  friendly  interest,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  her  to  doubt.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  is  far  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  any  professions,  however  vehe- 
mently preferred. 

"  The  pending  negotiation  with  Mexico  ought 
not  to  present  any  difficulty,  unless  Texas  is  pre- 
pared to  go  back  again  under  the  dominion  of  that 
power.  As  it  is  certain  she  will  not  consent  to 
this,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  the  result 
of  that  negotiation  cannot  affect  unfavorably  the 
proposition  of  annexation  to  this  country.  If  Mex- 
ico should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas 
then  Texas  will  have  an  undisputed  right  to  dis- 
pose of  herself  as  she  pleases ;  and  if  Mexico  shall 
refuse  that  acknowledgement,  Texas  will  the 
more  need  the  protection  which  the  United  States 
now  offers.  She  can  require  nothing  more,  in  this 
last  event,  than  that  the  United  States  shall  take 
upon  themselves  the  adjustment  of  her  difficulties 
with  Mexico." 

I  make  no  comment  upon  these  pregnant  para- 
graphs, not  because  the  gentleman  who  penned 
ihem  is  no  more;  (and  certainly  no  living  being 
has  more  reason  than  myself  to  feel  for  his  fate, 
and  for  the  awful  catastrophe  which  took  his  life, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was  :)  it  is  not  for 
this  reason  that  I  do  not  comment  upon  them,  for 
these  correspondences  of  the  Secretaries  are  not 
theirs,  but  the  President's.  They  write  by  his 
command,  and  all  they  say  is  his.  It  is  because 
the  passages  quoted  are  beyond  comment-  They 
are  open  and  explicit.  They  go  to  the  point 
as  fully  and  as  plainly  as  I  could  write  it  down. 
They  adopt  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico— adopt 
it  by  treaty — and  assume  its  future  conduct  and 
conclusion. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect — namely,  the  letter  of  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  State,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  our  Charge 
at  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  19th  of  April  past. 
The  letter  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  will 
only  be  read  now  in  the  sentences  which  declares 
that  the  treatv  has  been  made  in  the  full  view  of 


war !  for  that  alone  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
sentence : 

"  It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of  mak- 
ing the  treaty)  in  full  view  of  all  possible  conse- 
quences, but  not  without  a  desire  and  a  hope  that 
a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  the  disfurbince 
of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  pre- 
serve." 

This  is  part  of  the  despatch  which  communicates 
to  Mexico  the  fact  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  annexation--that  treaty,  the  conclusion  of  which, 
the  formal  and  reiterated  declarations  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  informed  our  Administration 
during  its  negotiation,  would  be  war.  I  will  quote 
one  of  these  declarations,  the  last  one  made  by 
General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister,  and  in 
reply  to  the  letter  of  our  Secretary,  who  consi- 
dered the  previous  declarations  as  threats.  Gene- 
ral Almonte  disclaims  the  idea  of  a  threat— repeats 
his  asseveration  that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that 
in  a  case  in  which  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprize 
us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation to  a  conlusion.     The  letter  says : 

"  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  considers  it 
his  duty  to  repeat  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  it 
to  his  Excellency  the  President,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  Government  have  intended;  end  that  it 
should  not  have  been  supposed  that  they  would 
have  intended,  to  cast  imputation  upon  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  much  less  to  admonish  the  Execu- 
tive as  to  its  duties.  His  desires  have  tended  solely 
to  the  maintenance  ot  the  peace  and  harmony 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  two  neighboring 
and  friendly  nations :  and  though  the  undersigned 
has  declared,  by  express  order  of  his  Government, 
that  war  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  done  so  with  the  object  of  intimidat- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State,  but  with  the  view  of  showing  how  far  Mex- 
ico would  carry  her  resistance  to  an  annexation  of 
that  nature.  And  in  truth  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  State  should  not  regard  this  as  any  other  than  a 
very  natural  feeling ;  as  it  is  most  clear  that  if 
Mexico  or  any  other  power  should  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate to  herself  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  would  not  consent  to  it 
without  first  appealing  to  arms,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  to  which  the  fortune  of  war  might 
subject  them." 

The  consequence  of  the  annexation  here  announ- 
ced by  General  Almonte,  is  the  one  of  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  a  full  view  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
of  the  19th,  and  that  consequence  was  war  ! 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the  Mexi- 
can Minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Secretary,  of 
the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  directing  our  Charge 
to  inform  the  Mexican  Government  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  an  official  notification  to  Mexico  that  the  war 
has  begun  !  and  so  indeed  it  has  !  and  as  much  to 
our  astonishment  as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  !— 
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Who  anions  us  can  ever  forget  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  this  chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when 
the  marching  and  the  sailing  orders  were  read  ! 
and  still  more,  when  the  message  was  read  which 
set  the  army  and  navy  in  motion  ! 

These  orders   and   the    message,  after  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the  printer 
and  have  not  yet  been  returned  ;  I  can  only  refer  to 
them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  from  a  brief  ex- 
tract which  1  took  ot  the  message,  and  must  refer 
to  others  to  do  them  justice.    From  all  that  I  could 
hear,  the  war  is  begun  ;  and  begun  by  orders  issu- 
ed by  the  President  before  the  treaty  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate!  We  are  informed  of  asquad- 
ron,  and  an  army  ot  "  observation,"   sent  to  the 
Mexican  ports,  and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders 
to  watch,  remonstrate,  and  report,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  President  Houston  !    Now,  what  is  an 
army  of  observation,   but  an  army  in  the  field  for 
war  ?     It  is   an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and 
whose  character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident 
to  war  alone.     It  is  to  watch  the  enemy  !  and  can 
never  bo  made  to  watch  a  friend  !     Friends  cannot 
be  watched  by  armed  men,  either  individually  or 
nationally,  without  open  enmity.      Let  an  armed 
man  take  a  po.-ition  before  your  door,  show  him- 
self to  your  family,  watch  your  movements,  and  re- 
monstrate with   you,  and  report  upon  you,  if  he 
judged  your    movements  equivocal  ;  let  him   do 
this,  and  what  is  it  but  an   act  of  hostility  and  of 
outrage  which  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every 
law  of  God  and  man,  require  you  to  resent  and  re- 
pulse ?    This  would  be  the  case  with  a  mere  indi- 
vidual;  still  more  with  nations,  and  when  squad- 
rons and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie  in 
wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  cities,  and 
then  see  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised  in  our 
country.     The  same  of  Mexico.     She  must  feel 
our  treaties  broken;  all    our  citizens  within  her 
dominions  alien   enemies;  their  commerce  to  be 
instantly  ruined,  and  themselves  expelled  from  the 
country.     This  must  be  our  condition,  unless  the 
Senate  (or  Congress)  saves  the  country.     We  are  at 
war  with  Mexico  now  ;  and  the  message  which 
covers   the  marching  and    sailing  orders  is   still 
more   exbaordinary   than  they.     The  message  as- 
sumes the  Republic  of  Texas  to  be  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  by  the  mere  signature  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  remain  so  until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  re- 
jected at  all  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  President 
is  to  use  the  aimy  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  ac- 
quired country  from  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the 
existing  Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.     According  to  this,  besides 
what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Meta- 
moras,  and  other  ports,  and  besides  what  may  hap- 
pen on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper,  the  Mexican 
population  in  New  Mexico,  and  Governor  Armijo, 
oj  in  his  absence   the  Governor  ad  interim,  Don 
Mariana  Chaves,  may  find  themselves  pursued  as 
rebels  and  traitorsto  the  United  States  !    But  let  us 
read  the   message — let  the  extract  which  I  have 
taken  speak  for  itself: 
"  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I 


should  declare  it  as   my  opinion  that  the  United 
States  having,  by  the  treaty  of  annexation,  acquir- 
ed a  title  Jo  Texas  which  requires  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  pertect  it,  no  other  power  could  be 
permitted  to  invade,  and   by  force  of  arms  to  pos- 
sess itself  of,  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Texas 
pending  your  deliberations  upon  the  treaty,  with- 
out placing  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  United 
States,  and  justifying  the  employment  of  any  mili- 
tary means  at  our  disposal  to  drive  back  the  inva- 
sion." 
Nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  this  pregnant  docu- 
ment.    It  goes  beyond  anything  my  imagination 
had   conceived       I  had   drawn  a  resolution,  the 
second  of  the  three  now  before  the  Senate,  declar- 
ing it  beyond  the  power  of  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate together    io  make   war;  I  denied  their  joint 
right  to  do  this  b}  a  treaty  duly  ratified  ;  but  here 
it  is  to  be  done,  in  fact  is  done,  by  a  treaty  only 
signed,  and  not  even  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
and   this  war  to  continue  until  the  Senate  rejects 
the  treaty!     To  add  to  all  this  madness,  (if  there 
can  be  any  addition  to  it,)  the  treaty  was  withheld 
from  the  Senate  for  a  week  after  it  was  concluded, 
and  then  a  promise  was  sought  and  obtained  by  our 
Secretary  of  State  from  our  chairman  of  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Archer)   not  to  let  this  treaty  be 
taken  up  in  the  Senate  until  forty  days  after  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Senate.     The  chairman  gave 
the  promise,  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  it ;  and 
thus  we  have  got  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  state 
ot  things.  Without  taking  up  the  treaty  we  should 
have  known  nothing  of  this  army  and  navy  of  ob- 
servation—nothing of  these  sailing  and  marching 
orders — nothing  of    this    communication   of   our 
troops    with  President   Houston — nothing  of  the 
President's  assumption  that  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  already  in  the  Union,  and  would   be  defended 
and  protected  as  a  part  of  the  Union  until  the  trea- 
ty should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.     If  the  forty 
days  promise   had  been  kept,  nothing  of   all  this 
would  have  been  known  ;  for  it  was  only  by  taking 
up  the  treaty,  and  going  to  work  upon  it,  that  we 
began  to  find  out  what  was  done  ;  and  then,  by  a 
special  call,  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all  these  ex- 
traordinary things      Another  call  of  great  moment 
has  been  made,  and  not.  yet  answered  ;  and  that  is, 
to  know  what  amount,  and  by  virtue  of  what  law 
the  money  is  taken  from  the  Treasury  which  has 
set  these  war  movements  on  foot. 

My  second  resolution  refers  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  war,  thus  adopted  by  the  treaty-ma- 
king power.  It  declares  that  the  President  and 
Senate  (for  I  had  no  idea  that  the  President  was 
going  to  do  it  alone)  cannot  make  war,  either  by 
declaration  or  adoption  ;  and  this  propositi jn  is  so 
obvious  that  its  denial  or  discussion  would  seem  to 
be  equally  impossible.  The  war-making  power  is 
given  to  Congress  ;  the  treaty-making  power  must 
act  wnthin  its  own  limits,  and  cannot  usurp  the 
legislative  power.  Under  popular  governments, 
the  question  of  war  goes  to  the  representatives  of 
those  who  are  to  pay  the  taxes  and  fight  the  bat- 
tles, and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest.  Under 
monarchial  governments,  the  King  declares  war. 
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Our  form  of  government  ispopuiar;  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  have  the  war-making  power  in 
their  hands,  and  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  usurped  by 
the  President  and  Senate.  But  argument  on  such 
a  question  is  impossible.  I  leave  the  resolution  to 
stand  upon  its  statement,  and  shall  be  willing  to 
take  the  vote  upon  it  without  the  addition  of  an- 
other word.  The  President  has  already  made  the 
war;  if  we  ratify  the  treaty  we  join  him  in  it,  and 
take  the  responsibility  off  his  hands. 

Ratification  will  be  wTar  by  the  President  and 
Senate;  and  unless  the  Senate  is  ripe  lor  this  war, 
it  must  reject  the  treaty.  And  what  a  war  !  Un- 
just in  itself— upon  a  peaceable  neighbor — in  vio- 
lation of  treaties  and  of  pledged  neuirality — in 
violation  of  the  armistice — to  the  instant  and  sud 
den  ruin  of  commerce — unconstitutionally  made 
— and,  as  I  shall  show,  upon  a  weak  and  ground- 
less pretext. 

I  know  that  some  persons  look  upon  this  act  in 
a  more  mitigated  sense — as  being  only  a  cause  of 
war,  and  that  Mexico,  being  a  leeble  power,  will 
not  venture  to  declare  it.  This  would  be  bad 
enough,  if  true.  It  would  be  bad  enough,  both  in 
morals  and  in  policy,  to  give  cause  of  war  to  an 
unoffending  neighbor,  with  whom  we  have  a  great 
commerce,  and  to  rely  upon  her  weakness  to  ena- 
ble us  to  do  this  wrong  with  impunity.  But  it  is 
not  so  ;  it  is  not  correct.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  be  actual  war — not  cause  of  war ;  it 
would  be  war  itself:  and  there  could  be  no  peace 
between  the  countries  until  made  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  All  exist- 
ing treaties  would  be  abrogated. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  ratification  of  this  trea- 
ty, and  this  adoption  of  the  Texian  war,  its  con- 
duct and  conclusion  will  devolve  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  From  the  moment  of 
its  admission  Texas  becomes  a  part  of  our  Union, 
owing  us  allegiance  and  obedience  to  our  laws,  we 
owing  it  protection  and  support.  No  Texian  au- 
thority can,  trom  that  moment,  treat  or  fight  with 
Mexico;  war  or  negotiation  is  no  longer  preroga- 
tive, but  ours;  and  every  citizen  ot  Texas  that 
should  attempt,  under  the  authority  of  that  State, 
to  open  negotiations  with,  or  to  carry  on  military 
operations  against  Mexico,  would  be  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  untie,  our  laws.  Every  such 
movement  would  be  an  offence  against  the  United 
States.  The  political  penal  code  of  the  United 
States  defines  tnese  offences,  and  prescribes  their 
punishment;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  put  the  whole  conduct  ot  war  and  conclusion 
of  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  Texian  war, 
then,  devolves  upon  the  United  States  the  instant 
the  treaty  of  annexation  shall  be  ratified  ;  and  this, 
in  fact,  is  shown  to  have  been  the  intention  of  its 
negotiators  They  are  for  war,  and  have  made  it. 
The  President  understands  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  Texian  allegiance  to  us,  and  United  States 
protection  to  Texas,  to  have  accrued  from  the  in- 
stant the  treaty  was  signed,  and  acted  upon  that 
belief  in  his  belligerent  movements  He  goes  be- 
yond the  conception  of  my   resolution,  and   does 


alone  what  I  only  contemplated  from  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  Senate  united.  The  re- 
solution may  need  amendment,  or  may  be  followed 
by  another  adapted  to  this  new  act,  so  suddenly  de- 
veloped in  the  Texas  drama,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence, as  it  would  seem,  of  some  new  phasis  in  the 
ever-varying  face  of  the  fickle  moon. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitutionali- 
ty, is  fully  shown  ;  its  injustice  remains  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  that  is  an  easy  task.     What  is  done  in 
violation  of  tieaties,  in  violation  of  neutralitv,  in 
violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be  unjust.    All  this 
occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Mexico 
is  our  neighbor.     We  are  at  peace  with  her.     So- 
cial, commercial,  and  diplomatic  relations  subsist 
between  us;  and  the  interest  of   the   two  nations 
requires  these  relations  to  continue.     We  want  a 
country  which  was  once  ours,  but  which,  by  trea- 
ty, we  have  acknowledged  to  be  hers.    That  coun- 
try has  revolted.     Thus  far  it  has   made  good  its 
revolt,  and  not  a  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that 
she  will  make  it  good  forever.    But  the  contest  is 
not  over.     An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and  not 
revoked,  strictly  observed  by   each  in  not  firing  a 
gun,  though  inoperative  thus   far  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  ;  this  ao- 
mistice,  only  determinable  upon  notice,  suspends 
the  war.     Two  thousand  miles  of  Texian  frontier 
is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  all  attempts 
to  conquer  that  frontier  have  signally  failed  ;  wit- 
ness the  disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa 
Fe.     We  acknowledge  the  right — the  moral  and 
political    right — of   Mexico   to    resubjugate    this 
province  if  she  can.     We  declare   our  neutrali- 
ty ;  we  profess  friendship  ;  we  proclaim  our  respect 
for  Mexico.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for   transferring  herself  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a  word  to 
Mexico,  while  receiving  notice  from  her  that  such 
transfer  would   be  war.     Mexico  is  treated  as  a 
nullity  ;  and  the  province  she  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
conquer is  suddenly,  by  Ihe  magic  of  a  treaty  sig- 
nature, changed  into  United  States  domain.     We 
want  the  country;    but  instead  of   applying   to 
Mexico,  and  obtaining  her  consent  to  purchase,  or 
waiting  a  few  months  for  the  events  which  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent — in- 
stead of  this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  ne- 
gotiation  was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total 
contempt  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  heruntil  all  was  over. 
Then  a  messenger  is  dispatched  in  furious  has'e  to 
this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of  volunteer  apologies, 
of  deprecatory  excuses,  and  an  offer  of  some  mil- 
lions of  dollais  for  Mexican  acquiescence  in  what 
Texas  has  done.     Forty  days  are  allowed  for  the 
return  of  the  messenger;  and  the  question  is,  will 
he  bring  back  the  consent?     That  question  is  an- 
swered in  the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war,  if  the 
treaty  of  annexation  was  made  ;  and  it  is  answered 
in  the  fact  of  not  applying  to  hei  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to  Mexico 
is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this  messenger, 
and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.     That  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun,  of 
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the  19th  of  April,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  the 
United  Stales  Charge  in  Mexico,  is  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  the  annals  of  human  diplomacy  ! 

By  the  f.iirest  implications,  it  admits  insults  and 
injury  to  Mexico,  and  violation  of  her  territorial 
boundaries!  It  admi  s  that  we  should  have  had 
her  previous  consent — should  have  had  her  con- 
currence— that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  we  did  this  in  full  view  ot  all 
possible  consequences  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  full  view 
of  war  !  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  wronged  het, 
and  will  fight  her  lor  it.  As  an  excuse  for  all  this, 
the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  Power,  which  de- 
signs are  four  times  solemnly  disavowed,are  brought 
forward  as  a  justification  of  our  conduct;  and  an 
incomprehensible  terror  oi  immediate  destruction 
is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  not  applying  to  her  for 
her  "previous  consent"  during  the  eight  months 
that  the  negotiation  continued,  and  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  Mexico, 
and  Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  This 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  history 
of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrong,  and 
tenders  war.  It  is  a  confession  throughout,  by  the 
fairest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexico.  It  is 
a  confession  that  her  "  concurrence"  and  her  "pre- 
vious consent"  were  necessary.  The  words  of  the 
letter  fairly  confess  this;  and  the  act  of  sending  it, 
with  the  apologies  it  contains,  and  the  offered 
douceur  to  Mexico,  all  corroborate  the  implications 
of  a  phraseology  intended  to  conceal  what  is  pal- 
pably admitted.  After  this,  no  more  is  wanted. 
Other  proofs,  in  abundance,  are  at  hand  to  show 
the  injustice  of  this  war  ;  but,  after  this  letter  of 
the  Secretary  negotiator,  what  more  is  wanting? 
Let  any  mind,  capable  of  analyzing  language,  recur 
to  this  letter  of  the  29th  of  April,  and  he  will  find 
this  Mexican  war,  which  our  President  has  waged, 
to  be  as  unjust  in  its  cause  as  it  is  unconstitutional 
in  i's  form. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  such 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing  upon 
us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  buttoned  upon 
a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  discreditable  to 
our  Government,  and  insulting  and  injurious  to 
Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas — that  is  to  say, 
the  Texas  of  La  Salle;  and  we  want  it  for  great 
national  reasons,  obvious  as  day,  and  permanent  as 
nature.  We  want  it  because  it  is  geographically 
appurtenant  to  our  division  of  North  America, 
essential  to  our  political,  commercial  and  social 
system,  and  because  it  would  be  detrimental  and 
injurious  to  us  to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  or  sink 
under  the  domination  of  any  foreign  Power.  For 
these  reasons  I  was  against  sacrificing  the  country 
when  it  was  thrown  away — and  thrown  away  by 
those  who  are  now  so  suddenly  possessed  of  a  fury 
to  get  it  back.  For  these  reasons  I  am  for  getting 
it  oack  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  peace  and 
honor,  or  even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any 
intrusive  European  Power  ;  but  I  am  against  all 
disguise  and  artifice — against  all  pretexts — and 
especially  agairst  weak  and  groundless  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  ourselves,  offensive  to  others,  too 


thin  and  shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by  every 
beholder,  and  merely  invented  to  cover  unworthy 
purposes.  I  am  against  the  inventions  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  justify  the  secret  concoc- 
tion of  this  treaty,  and  iis  sudden  explosion  upon 
us,  like  a  ripened  plot  and  a  charged  bomb,  forty 
days  before  the  conventional  nomination  of  a  Pre- 
sidential candidate.  In  looking  into  this  pretext  I 
shall  be  governed  by  the  evidence  alone  which  I 
find  upon  the  face  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  tne 
resolution  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  resolution  is  in 
these  words: 

"Resolved,  That  the  author  of  the  'private 
letter'  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  (be- 
lieved to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green,)  addressed  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  and 
giving  him  the  firsi  intelligence  of  the  (imputed) 
British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas,  and  the 
contents  of  which  *  private  letter'  weie  made  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  leading  despatch  ot  the  8lh 
of  August  following  to  our  Charge  in  Texas,  for 
procuring  the  annexation  ot  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  be  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  to  answer,  on  oath,  to  all  questions  in  re* 
lation  to  the  contents  of  said  'private  letter,'  and 
of  all  others  in  relation  to  the  same  subject;  and 
also  to  answer  all  questions,  so  far  as  he  shall  be 
able,  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the 
designs,  influences  and  interests  which  led  to  the 
formation  thereof 

"  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Senate  will  examine 
at  its  bar,  or  through  committee,  such  other  per- 
sons as  shall  be  deemed  proper,  in  relation  to  their 
knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  points  of 
inquiry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion 
that  we  should  have  facts  and  good  evidence  be- 
fore us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transaction  which 
concerns  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  country;  and 
extracts  from  private  letters,  and  letters  them- 
selves, with  or  without  name,  and,  it  may  be,  lrom 
mistaken  or  interested  persons,  are  not  the  evidence 
on  which  we  should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons before  the  American  war,  ,,nd  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 
others  from  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  informa- 
tion, should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar,  or  at  that 
of  the  House,  before  the  Senate  or  Congress  en- 
gages in  the  Mexican  war.  It  would  be  a  curious 
incident  in  the  Texas  drama,  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  fact,  that  the  whole  annexation  scheme' 
was  organized,  before  the  reason  for  it  whs  dis- 
covered, in  London  !  and  if,  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  to  be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly 
forty  days  before  the  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more !  I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets;  but 
being  called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which 
may  be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have 
aright  to  know  the  truth,  and  shall  continue  to 
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ask  for  it,  until  fully  obtained  or  finally  denied.  I 
know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  examina- 
tion is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  private  knowledge, 
but  I  have  my  impressions ;  and  if  they  are  erro- 
neous, let  them  be  effaced — if  correct,  let  them  be 
confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfactory  examination  might  fur- 
nish,! limit  my seli  to  the  information  which  ap- 
pears upon  the  face  of  the  papers — imperfect,  de- 
fective, disjointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  evidently  are.  And  here  I  must 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary  in- 
formation which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  minutes  of 
conferences — no  protocols — no  propositions,  or 
counter-propositions — no  inside  view  of  the  nas- 
cent and  progressive  negotiation.  To  supply  all 
this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to  the  tedious 
process  of  calling  on  the  President,  day  by  day,  for 
some  new  piece  of  information;  and  the  endless 
necessity  for  these  calls — the  manner  in  which 
they  are  answered,  and  the  often  delay  in  getting 
any  answer  at  all — become  new  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  my  resolution,  and  for  the  examination 
of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in  ma- 
king good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  our  Charge  in  Texas,  uafed  the  8th  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  s  the  first  one,  so 
far  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  begins  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Texas  annexation  ;  and  haa  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  beginning  it  in  the  middle,  so  far  as 
the  United  Sates  are  concerned,  and  upon  gmunds 
previously  well  considered  ;  for  this  letter  of  the 
8;h  of  Angu  t,  1843,  contains  every  reason  on 
which  the  whole  annexation  movement  has  been 
defended  or  jus  ified.  And  here  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  :  in  quoting  these  letters 
of  the  Secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to 
discriminate  the  writer,  but  not  to  impute  it  to 
lim.  The  President  is  the  autnor — the  Secretary 
only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  command,  and 
having  no  authority  to  write  anything  but  as  he 
commands.  This  important  letter,  the  bas  s  of  all 
Texian  "  immediate"  annexation,  opens  thus  : 

"  Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, then  in  London,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"I  learn  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  he^e  a  Mr.  Andrews, 
deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to  negotiate 
wita  the  British  Government  That  he  has  seen 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his  project  for  the 
abolition  of  Slaverw  in  Texas,  which  is,  that  there 
shall  b«  organized  a  company  in  England,  who 
bhali  advance  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves 
now  in  Texas,  and  receive  in  payment  Texas 
lands  ;  that  the  sam  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid 
over  as  an  indemnity  for  the  abolition  ©f  slavery  ; 
and  I  am  authonz  d  by  he  Texian  Minister  to  say 
to  you  tha'  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the 
British  Government,  will  guaranty  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  this  loan  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  Government  will  abolish  slavery." 


"  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in  public  af- 
fairs. Hence  I  have  every  reason  to  confide  in  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given;  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green. 

The  letter  then  goe3  on,  through  a  dozen  ela- 
borate paragraphs,  to  give  every  rea-on  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  founded  on  the  apprehension  of 
British  views  there,  and  the  consequent  danger  to 
the  slave  i  roperty  of  the  South,  and  other  injuries 
lo  the  United  States,  which  have  been  so  inconti^ 
nently  reproduced,  and  so  tenaciously  adhered  to 
ever  since.  Some  brief  extracts  from  the  opening 
of  these  paragraphs  will  give  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  cause  for  the  sudden  and  secret  annexation 
scheme,  as  exhibited  by  its  friends  then,  and  re- 
peated  by  its  friends  now.     Thus: 

[Here  Mr.  B.  introduced  a  quotation  of  consi- 
derable length  from  Mr.  Upshur's  Letter — which, 
the  letter  itself  having  been  very  lately  published 
in  the  various  papers  of  the  day,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  insert  here.] 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  from  British  do- 
minion, and  from  the  anti-slavery  schemes  attri- 
buted to  her  by  Mr.  Duff  Green.  Unfortunately 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  gentleman's  information  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  four  months  afterwards,  and  until  afrer 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  annexation 
had  been  made  by  our  Government,  that  it  was 
discovered  that  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Green  was  entirely  mistaken  and  unfoundrd.  The 
British  Minister  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the 
Texian  Charge  in  London,  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,) 
both  of  whom  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  be- 
ing informed  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
use  which  had  been  made  of  their  names,  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict 
the  whole  story  to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Everett. — 
ThisMinister  immediately  communicated  these  im- 
portant contradictions  to  his(our)Government,  and 
we  find  them  in  the  official  correspondence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the  3d 
and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first  from 
that  of  the  3d  of  November.     Mr.  Everett  says : 

"  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
first  day  of  his  return  to  town,  having  requested  it 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  country.  I  had  several 
matters  to  bring  to  his  notice,  as  you  will  have 
seen  from  the  preceding  despatches  forwarded  by 
this  steamer.  Having  disposed  of  them,  I  then,  in 
obedience  to  your  instruction,  alluded  to  the  agen- 
cy which  the  British  Government  were  supposed 
lo  be  exercising  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas.  Lord  Aberdeen  said  he  was  glad  I  had 
mentioned  this  subject,  for  it  was  one  on  which  he 
intended  himself  to  make  some  observations.  His 
attention  had  been  called  to  some  suggestions  in 
the  American  papers  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union,  by  way  of  counteracting  the 
designs  imputed  to  England;  and  he  would  say 
that,  if  this  measure  were  undertaken  on  any  such 
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grounds,  it  would  be  wholly  without  provocation. 
England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  had  treated,  and  would  continue  to 
treat  her,  as  an  independent  Power.  That  Eng- 
land had  long  been  pledged  to  encourage  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  as  far  as 
her  influence  extended,  and  in  every  proper  way, 
but  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  tne  internal  con- 
cerns of  foreign  Governments.  She  gave  her  ad- 
vice, where  she  thought  it  would  be  acceptable, 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  nothing 
more.  In  reference  to  Texas,  the  suggestion  that 
England  had  made  or  intended  to  make,  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  the  condition  of  any  treaty  ar- 
rangement with  her,  was  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. It  had  never  been  alluded  to  in  that  connex- 
ion. General  Hami'ton,  as  commisssioner  from 
Texas,  had  proposed  that  England  should  make  or 
guaranty  a  loan  to  Texas,  to  be  used  to  aid  her  in 
obtaining  from  Mexico  the  recognii  ion  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  in  othei  ways  to  promote  the  de- 
velopementof  her  resources;  and  he  himself  (Lord 
Aberdeen)  had  at  first  thought  somewhat  favora 
bly  of  the  proposition,  considering  Texas  as  a  fine, 
promising  country,  which  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  help  through  her  temporary  embarrassments  — 
But  on  mention  ng  the  project  to  his  colleagues, 
they  deemed  it  wholly  inexpedient,  nor  did  he 
himself  continue  to  give  it  countenance  ;  nor  was 
the  loan,  as  proposed  by  General  Hamilton,  and  at 
first  favorably  viewed  by  himself,  in  the  slightest 
degree  connected  w  th  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
a  condition  or  consequence.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  summer  he  had  been  waited  upon,  as  he  sup- 
posed I  was  aware  at  the  time,  by  a  deputation  of 
American  abolitionists,  who  were  desirous  of  en 
gaging  the  British  Government  in  some  such  mea- 
sure, (viz.  of  a  loan  connected  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery,)  but  that  he  had  given  them  no  counte- 
nance whatever;  he  had  informed  them  that,  by 
every  proper  means  of  influence,  he  would  en- 
courage the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  he  had 
recommended  the  Mexican  Government  to  interest 
itself  in  the  matter  ;  but  he  told  them,  at  the  out- 
set, that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  in  good 
faith  to  repeat  everything  that  might  pass  between 
them  to  the  Texian  Charge  d'Affaires." 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Everett;  it  is  frank  and  friendly, 
equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a  man  and  a 
statesman,  and  worthy  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could  dissipate  more 
completely,  and  extinguish  more  utterly,  the  insi- 
dious designs  imputed  to  Great  Britain  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  and  complete  ,  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  acquit  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  alaiming  designs  imputed  t®  her. 
It  was  enough;  but  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  desire  to  leave  the  American  Go- 
vernment no  ground  for  suspicion  or  complaint  on 
this  head,  voluntarily  returned  to  the  topic  a  few 
days  afterwards;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
again  disclaims,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  offen- 
sive designs  imputed  to  his  Government.  Mr. 
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Everett  thus  relates,  in  his  letter  ©f  the  16th  of 
November,  the  substance  of  these  renewed  decla- 
rations: 

11 1  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  at 
his  request,  on  the  6th  instant,  principally  in  re- 
ference to  the  Oregon  question,  as  you  will  have 
seen  from  another  communication  by  this  steamer. 
Before  I  left  him,  however,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas.  I  told  him  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
interest  taken  in  the  subject  in  the  United  States, 
when  he  remembered  that  Texas  and  the  United 
States  were  border  countries,  and  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  abolition  in  Texas  on  slavery  as  exist- 
ing in  the  Union.  He  replied  that  he  felt  the  deli- 
cacy and  importance  of  the  subject,  repeated  the 
allusion  made  in  the  former  interview  to  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  in  England,  and  said  thai  while 
it  could  not  be  expected  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  hold  a  language  or  pursue  a  policy  at 
variance  with  opinions  which  they  shared  with  the 
whole  country,  yet  he  should  certainly  think  it 
right  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  Texas  was  directly  con- 
cerned, they  had,  as  he  had  already  informed  me, 
made  no  proposition  to  her  whatever.  They  had 
connected  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas  with  a  recommendation  to  Mexico  to  acknow- 
ledge her  independence ;  but,  as  he  told  me  before, 
Mexico  had  given  the  suggestion  no  encourage- 
ment, and  it  rested  there." 

Thus,  twice  in  three  days,  the  Biitish  Minister 
fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner,  con- 
tradicted the  whole  story  upon  the  faith  of  which 
our  President  had  commenced  (so  far  as  the  papers 
show  the  commencement  of  it)  his  immediate  an- 
nexation project  as  the  only  means  of  counteracting 
the  dangerous  designs  of  Great  Britain!  But  this 
was  not  all.  There  was  another  witness  in  Lon- 
don who  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green; 
and  it  remained  for  this  witness  to  confirm  or  con- 
tradict his  story.  This  was  the  Texian  Charge, 
(Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  ;)  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr. 
Everett,  of  the  16th  of  November,  brought  his 
contradiction  in  unequivocal  terms,  Mr.  Everett 
thus  recites  it: 

"  Sir  :  In  my  despatch  No.  62, 1  acquainted  you 
that  I  had  addressed  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith,  the  Texian  Charge  d'Affaires,  now  at  Paris, 
requesting  from  him  such  information  as  he  might 
be  able  and  willing  to  give  me  as  to  measures  sup- 
posed to  be  in  progress,  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery  m  Texas. 
I  received  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  reply, 
on  the  6th  instant.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  and 
his  answer,  were  written  under  the  impre^ien  that 
overtures  on  this  subject  might  possibly  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  Texian  Government  Such, 
however,  you  will  hd.ve  learned  by  my  despatch, 
No.  62,  is  not  the  case — Lord  Aberdeen  having  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  me  that  he  had  not  submitted,  and 
did  not  intend  to  submit,  any  proposition  to  Texas 
on  the  subject. 

"Mr  Smith  informs  me  that  he  was  present  at 
the  interview  which  took  place  last  June  between 
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Lord  Aberdeen  and  several  persons,  British  sub- 
jects and  others,  a  committee  of  the  general  ami- 
slavery  convention,  who  waited  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
Government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Aberdeen  assured 
the  committee  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  employ  all  legitimate  means  in  their  power 
to  attain  so  desirable  an  object.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  afterwards  informed  Mr. 
Smith,  at  his  lodgings,  that,  in  their  interview  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  made  observations 
which  warranted  them  in  saying  that  the  British 
Government  would  guaranty,  if  necessary,  the  in- 
terest of  a  loan  which  should  be  raised  and  applied 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  but  not  of  a 
Texian  loan  for  any  other  purpose  whatever.  It 
appears,  however,  lrom  the  statements  contained 
in  my  despatch  No.  62,  that  the  member  of  the 
committee  who  gave  this  information  to  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  an  error — Lord  Aberdeen  having  assured 
me  that  the  suggestion  relative  to  a  loan  for  this 
purpose  had  not  received  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance from  him.  My  written  memorandum  of 
the  conversation  in  which  this  assurance  was  made 
having  been  submitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  misapprehension  on  my  part. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  since  repeated  the  same  state- 
ment to  me." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  ! 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for  immediate 
annexation,  being  now  contradicted  by  two  wit- 
nesses— the  two  which  he  hinself  had  named — it 
might  have  been  expected  that  some  halt  or  pause 
would  have  taken  place,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
consideration  and  reflection,  and  for  consulting  the 
American  people,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  the 
consent  of  Mexico.  This  might  have  been  ex- 
pected;  but  not  so  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the 
immediate  annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly 
than  ever,  and  the  Administration  papeis  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusations 
of  Gre.it  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being  anxious 
(to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to  these  mis- 
representations, and  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
American  Government,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  new  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  took  the  trouble  of  a 
third  contradiction,  and  a  most  formal  and  impres- 
sive one,  to  all  the  evil  designs  in  relation  to 
Texas,  and,  through  Texas,  upon  the  United  States, 
which  were  thus  persevermgly  attributed  to  this 
Government.  This  paper,  destined  to  become  a 
great  landmark  in  this  controversy,  from  the  frank- 
ness and  fulness  of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of 
it,  have  been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  siace  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justiiy  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  subject. 
I  therefore  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall  spread  it  at 
length  in  the  body  of  my  speech.  This  is  it : 
"  No.  9  ]  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  26, 1843. 

"  Sir :  As  much  agitation  appears  to  have  pre- 


vailed of  late  in  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
designs  which  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  deem  it  expedient  to  take 
measures  for  stopping  at  once  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  circulated,  and  the  errors 
into  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Texcis.  That  policy 
is  clear  and  simple,  and  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words- 

"  Great  Britain  has  recognised  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and,  having  done  so,  she  is  desirous  of 
seeing  that  independence  finally  and  formally  es- 
tablished, and  generally  recognised,  especially  by 
Mexico.  But  this  desire  does  not  arise  from  any 
motive  of  ambition  or  of  self-interest,  beyond  that 
interest,  at  least,  which  attaches  to  the  general  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  dealings  with  other 
countries. 

*l  We  are  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  Tex- 
as by  Mexico  must  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  both 
these  countries,  and,  as  we  take  an  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  bo  h,  and  in  their  steady  advance  in 
power  and  wealth,  we  have  put  ourselves  forward 
in  pressing  the  government  of  Mexico  to  acknow* 
ledge  Texas  as  independent.  But  in  thus  acting 
we  have  no  occult  design,  either  with  reference  to 
any  particular  influence  which  we  might  seek  to 
establish  in  Mexico  or  in  Texas,  or  even  with  re- 
ference to  the  slavery  which  now  exists,  and  which 
we  desire  to  see  abolished  in  Texas. 

"  With  regard  to  the  latter  p.int,  it  must  be  and 
is  wed  known  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
whole  world,  that  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is 
constantly  exerting  herself  to  procu.e,  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  But 
the  means  which  she  has  adopted,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  adopt  for  this  humane  and  virtuous  purpose, 
are  open  and  undisguised.  She  will  do  nothing 
secretly  or  underhand.  She  desires  that  her  mo- 
tives may  be  generally  understood,  and  her  acts 
seen  by  all. 

"  With  regard  to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish 
to  see  slavery  abolished  there,  as  elsewhere,  and 
we  should  rejoice  if  the  recognition  of  that  country 
by  the  Mexican  Government  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  engagement  on  the  part  ot  Texas  to 
abolish  slavery  eventually,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions, throughout  the  republic.  But  although  we 
earnestly  desire  and  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pro- 
mote such  a  consummation,  we  shall  not  interfere 
unduly,  or  with  an  improper  assumption  of  au- 
thority, with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course.  We  shall  counsel,  but 
we  shall  not  seek  to  compel,  or  unduly  control,  ei- 
ther party.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
provided  other  States  act  with  equal  forbearance, 
those  Governments  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  unfettered  arrangements  with  each  oth- 
er, both  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to 
all  other  points. 

"  Great  Britain,  moreover,  does  not  desire  to  es- 
tablish in  Texas,  whether  partially  dependent  on 
Mexico,  or  entirely  independent,  (which  latter  ai- 
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ternative  we  consider  in  every  respect  preferable,) 
any  dominant  influence.  She  only  desires  to  share 
her  influence  equally  with  all  other  nations.  Her 
objects  are  purely  commercial,  and  she  has  no 
thought  or  intention  of  seeking  to  act,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  a  political  sense,  on  the  UnitedStates 
through  Texas. 

"The  British  Government,  as  the  United  States 
well  know,  have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir 
up  disaffection  or  excitement  of  any  krnd  in  the 
slaveholding  States  of  the  American  Union. — 
Much  as  we  should  wish  to  see  those  States  placed 
on  the  firm  and  solid  footing  which  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  is  to  be  attained  by  general  treedom 
alone,  we  have  never,  in  our  treatment  of  them, 
made  any  difference  between  the  slaveholding  and 
the  free  Spates  of  the  Union.  All  are,  in  our  eyes, 
entitled,  as  component  members  of  the  Union,  to 
equal  political  respect,  favor,  and  forbearance,  on 
our  part.  To  that  wise  and  just  policy  we  shall 
continue  to  adhere;  and  the  governments  of  the 
slave-holding  State3  may  be  assured  that,  although 
we  shall  not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  ef- 
forts which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  we 
shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to  any 
measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their  internal 
tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  Union. 

"  You  will  communicate  this  despatch  fo  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and,  it  he  should 
desire  it,  you  will  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  him. 
"Iam.&c,    '      ABERDEEN. 

"  Right  Hon.  Richard  Packenham,  &c." 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  the  Government  in  relation  to  Great  Britain 
and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and  that  tor  the 
third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  denial  of  f.ll  the 
alarming  designs  attributed  to  Great  Britain,  and 
by  means  of  which  a  Texas  agitation  was  getting 
up  in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  lull  declara- 
tions made  to  our  Federal  Government,  as  head  of 
the  Union,  a  special  assurance  was  given  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  quiet  their  apprehensions, 
the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  must  be  admit- 
ted by  every  person  who  cannot  turmsh  proof  to 
the  contrary.  I  read  this  special  assurance  a  se- 
cond time,  that  its  importance  may  be  the  more 
distinctly  and  deeply  felt  by  every  Senator : 

«'  And  the  Governments  ot  the  slaveholding 
States  may  be  assured  that,  although  we  shall  not 
desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts  which  we 
have  constantly  made  for  procuring  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  neither 
openiy  nor  secretly  resort  to  any  measures  which 
can  tend  to  disturb  their  internal  tranquillity,  or 
thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
Union." 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  that  this  not- 
able despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman  lost 
his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  en  the  28th,  and 
it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all  around, 
that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  agreed  upon  and 


virtually  concluded  before  his  death.  Nothing, 
then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  declaration  could  have 
had  any  effect  upon  its  formation  or  conclusion. 
Yet,  six  days  after  the  actual  signature  of  the  treaty 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the 
18th  day  of  April — this  identical  despatch  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  is  seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving  our  Union ! 
Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first  paragraphs  of  that 
letter:  it  is  the  long  one  filled  with  those  negro 
statistics  of  which  Mr.  Pakenham  declines  the  con- 
troversy.    The  Secretary  says : 

Washington,  April  18, 1844. 

«-  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  ot  the 
United  States,  has  laid  before  the  President  the 
note  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Pakenhara,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  her 
Britanic  Majesty,  addressed  to  this  Department  on 
the  26th  of  February  last,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  a  despatch  of  her  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr. 
Pakenham.  In  reply,  the  undersigned  is  directed 
by  the  President  to  inform  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Pakenham  that,  while  he  regards  with  pleasure  the 
disavowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  *  to  resort 
to  any  measure,  either  openly  or  secretly,  which 
can  tend  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  thereby  affect  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  Union,'  he  at  the  same  time  regards 
with  deep  concern  the  avowal,  for  the  first  time 
made  to  this  Government,  'that  Great  Britain  de- 
sires and  is  constantly  exerting  herself  to  procure 
the  general  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world.' 

"  So  long  as  Great  Britain  confined  her  policy  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  own  possessions  and 
colonies,  no  other  country  had  a  right  to  complain. 
It  belonged  to  her  exclusively  to  determine,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  views  of  policy,  whether  it  should 
be  done  or  not.  But  when  she  goes  beyond,  and 
avows  it  as  her  settled  policy,  and  the  object  of  her 
constant  exertions,  to  abolish  it  throughout  the 
world,  she  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  other  countries, 
whose  safety  or  prosperity  may  be  endangered  by 
her  policy,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  protection. 

"  It  is  with  still  deeper  concern  the  President 
regards  the  avowal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  desire 
of  Great  Britain  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas  ; 
and,  as  he  infers,  is  endeavoring,  through  her  dip- 
lomacy, to  accomplish  it,  by  making  the  abolition 
of  slavery  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Mexico 
should  acknowledge  her  independence.  It  has  con- 
firmed his  previous  impressions  as  to  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  reference  to  Texas,  and  made  it 
his  duty  to  examine  with  much  care  and  solicitude 
what  would  be  its  effects  on  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  should  she  succeed  in 
her  endeavors.  The  investigation  has  resulted  in 
the  settled  conviction  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Texas,  in  her  actual  condition,  to  resist  what  she 
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desires,  without  supposing  the  influence  and  exer- 
tions of  Great  Britain  would  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that,  if 
Texas  could  not  resist  the  consummation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  her  desire,  would  endanger  both  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, it  is  felt  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  the  common  representative  and 
protector  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  adopt,  in 
self-defence,  the  most  effectual  measures  to  defeat 
it." 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty  was 
commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed  upon, 
so  far  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in  virtue 
of  the  information  given  in  the  private  letter  of  Mr. 
Duff  Green,  contradicted  as  that  was  by  the  Texian 
and  British  Ministers,  to  whom  it  referred.  It  is 
evident,  from  all  the  papers,  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  attempt  to  find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a 
subsequent  pretext  for  what  had  previously  been 
done,  is  evidently  an  afterthought,  put  to  paper, 
for  the  first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed!  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
April — the  afterthought  was  committed  lo  paper, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pakeuham,  on  the 
18th,  and  on  the  19th  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  having  been  delayed  seven  days  to  admit  of 
drawing  up,  and  sending  in  along  with  it  this  ex 
post  facto  discovery  of  reasons  to  justify  it.  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  sent  in  with  the  treaty 
— the  reply  of  Mr.  Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief 
and  prompt,  being  written  on  the  same  day,  (the 
19th  of  April,)  was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until 
ten  days  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  29th  of  April ; 
and  when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three  times 
disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pak- 
enham, giving  this  fourth  contradiction  to  the  old 
story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole  transaction.  I 
read  an  extract  from  this  letter — the  last  one,  it  is 
presumed,  that  Mr.  Pakenham  can  write  till  he 
hears  from  his  Government,  to  which  he  had  im- 
mediately transmitted  Mr.  Calhoun's  ex  post  facto 
letter  of  the  18th: 

«« It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the 
present  communication  to  enter  into  discussion 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  respecting  the  project  thus  form- 
ally announced  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  annex  Texas  to  the  American 
Union;  that  duty  will,  it  thought  necessary,  be  ful- 
filled by  higher  authority ;  still  less  is  the  under- 
signed disposed  to  trespass  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  atten- 
tion by  offering  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
elavery,  as  expounded  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  note. — 
That  note  will  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment by  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  and,  with  this 
intimation,  the  undersigned  would,  for  the  present, 
content  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  painful  impres- 
sion created  on  his  mind  by  observing  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from  ap- 
preciating at  their  just  value  the  explanations  fur- 
nished by  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  a  spirit  of 


frankness  and  good  faith  well  calculated  to  allay 
whatever  anxiety  this  Government  might  have  pre- 
viously felt  on  the  particular  points  to  which  those 
explanations  have  reference,  appear  to  have  found 
arguments  in  that  communication  in  favor  of  the 
contemplated  annexation  of  Texas;  thus,  as  it  were, 
assigning  to  the  British  Government  some  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  a  transaction  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  viewed  in  many  quarters  with  the  most 
serious  objection. 

**  All  such  responsibility,  the  undersigned  begs 
leave,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
at  once  and  most  positively  to  disclaim.  Whatever 
may  be  the  consequences  of  that  transaction,  the 
British  Government  will  look  forward  without 
anxiety  to  the  judgment  which  will  thereon  be 
passed  by  the  civilized  world,  in  as  far  as  shall 
apply  to  any  provocation  furnished  by  England  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 

"  With  the  political  independence  of  Texas,  not 
only  has  Great  Britain  disavowed  all  intention  to 
interfere,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  her  most 
zealous  exertions  have  been  directed  towards  the 
completion  of  that  independence,  by  obtaining  its 
acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  the  only  Power  by 
which  it  was  seriously  disputed. 

"  Great  Britain  has  also  formally  disclaimed  the 
desire  to  establish,  in  Texas  any  dominant  influ- 
ence; and,  with  respect  to  slavery,  she  is  not  con- 
scious of  having  acted  in  a  sense  to  cause  just 
alarm  to  the  United  States." 

Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look — what  will  Christen- 
dom, now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pretexted  war — 
what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and  honor,  so  just  in 
their  application  to  the  conduct  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals— what  will  this  civilized  world,  this 
Christian  world,  these  just  law3 — whai"  will  they 
all  say  that  our  Government  ought  to  have  done, 
under  this  accumulation  of  peremptory  denials  of 
all  the  causes  which  we  had  undertaken  to  find  in 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  for  our  "  immediate" 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  war  with  Mexico  ?  Surely 
these  tribunals  will  say: 

First.  That  the  disavowals  should  have  been 
received  as  sufficient  ;  or, 

Secondly.  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted ro  be  true  :  or, 

Thirdly.  That  reasonable  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  looking  further  into  their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  done — our 
President  does  neither.  He  concludes  the  treaty — 
retains  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate — and  his 
Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promise  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(Mr.  Archer)  to  delay  all  action  upon  it — not  to 
take  it  up  for  forty  days— the  exact  time  that 
would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Baltimore  Demo- 
cratic Convention  for  the  nomination  of  Presiden- 
tial candidates!  This  promise  was  obtained  un- 
der the  assurance  that  a  special  messenger  had 
been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her  consent  to  the 
treaty  ;  and  the  forty  days  was  the  time  claimed 
for  the  execution  of  his  errand  and  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  expected  to  return  with  the  required 
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consent.  Bad  luck  again !  This  despatch  of  the 
messenger,  and  delay  for  his  return,  and  the  rea- 
sons he  was  understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered 
for  the  consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an 
admission  that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  ob- 
tained, cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  admis- 
sion was  fatal  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  take 
another  tack,  and  do  it  away!  This  was  attempt- 
ed in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  President,  ad- 
mitting, to  be  sure,  that  the  messenger  was  sent, 
and  sent  to  operate  upon  Mexico  in  relation  to  the 
treaty,  but  taking  a  fine  distinction  between  ob- 
taining her  consent  to  it,  and  pieventing  her  from 
being  angry  at  it !  This  message  will  receive  jus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  others — I  only  heard  it  as  read, 
and  cannot  quote  it  in  its  own  words.  But  the 
substance  of  it  was,  that  the  messenger  was  sent 
to  prevent  Mexico  from  going  to  war  with  us  on 
account  of  the  treaty ;  as  if  there  was  any  difference 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty,  and 
getting  her  not  to  dissent  !  But,  here  again,  more 
bad  luck.  Besides  the  declarations  of  the  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Relations,  showing  what  this  mes- 
senger was  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  fur- 
nished to  us  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  which 
shows  that  the  "  concurrence"  of  Mexico  was 
wanted,  and  that  apologies  are  offered  for  not  ob- 
taining her  "  previous  consent."  But,  cf  this 
hereafter.  I  goon  with  the  current  of  events. — 
The  treaty  was  sent  in,  and  forty  days  silence  upon 
it  was  demanded  of  the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it 
in,  if  the  Senate  was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days  ? 
Why  not  retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until 
the  lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  have  been  received,  and  a  fifth  disa- 
vowal arrived  from  Great  Britain  !  If,  indeed,  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  rerterate  &  disavowal  already 
four  times  made  and  not  received?  Why  not  re- 
tain the  treaty  during  these  forty  days  of  required 
silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  and  when  that  pre- 
cious time  might  have  been  turned  to  such  valua- 
ble account  in  interchanging  friendly  explanations 
with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  ?  Why  not  keep 
the  treaty  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  as  well 
as  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate's  office,  during 
these  forty  days?  Precisely  because  the  Baltimore 
Convention  was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  that 
time!  and  forty  days  would  give  time  for  the 
"Texas  bomb"  to  burst  and  scatter  its  fragments 
all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied  Senate  it- 
self for  not  ratifying  the  treaty  and  furnishing  a 
new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with  gunpowder, 
for  the  Prestdential  chair.  This  was  the  reason, 
and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the  head  of  every 
public  document.  In  the  meantime,  all  these 
movements  give  fresh  reason  for  an  examination  of 
persons  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  conclude  the  treaty  before 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  despatch  was  known  to 
him — that  is  to  say,  before  the  26th  of  February, 
1844 — the  true  nature  of  the  messengers  errand  to 
Mexico,  and  many  other  points,  now  involved  in 
obscurity,  may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examina- 
tions, to  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  the  Union. — 


Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that 
the  Secretary  who  found  his  reasons  for  making  the 
treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexation, 
had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before  he  heard 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.  Instead  of  admitting,  disproving, 
or  taking  time  to  consider  the  reiterated  disavow- 
als of  the  British  Government,  the  messenger  to 
Mexico  is  charged  with  our  manifesto  of  war 
against  that  Government,  on  account  of  the  impu- 
ted designs  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  they  all 
assumed  to  be  true  !  and  not  only  true,  but  fraught 
with  sudden,  irresistible,  and  irretrievable  ruin  to 
the  United  States,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  in- 
stant of  delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from 
destruction  but  by  the  "  immediate"  annexation 
of  Texas.  Here  is  the  letter.  It  is  too  important 
to  be  abridged ;  and  though  referred  to  several 
times,  will  now  be  read  in  full.     Here  it  is  : 

[The  letter  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  having 
also  been  very  lately  inserted  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  it  is  not  thought  necessary,  highly  im- 
portant though  it  is  admitted  to  be,  to  re-insert 
here.] 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  so  that  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  of  this  "  immediate"  an- 
nexation scheme,  so  far  as  the  invention  of  the  pre- 
text and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son.  The  let- 
ter itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that  the 
annal3  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  admits 
the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  offers  to  fight  her  for 
that  wrong,  and  not  for  any  thing  that  she  has 
done  to  the  United  States,  but  because  of  some 
supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain  upon  Texas. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of  errors,  or,  it  may 
be,  tragedy  of  ciimes  !  Let  us  analyze  this  im- 
portant letter ;  let  us  examine  it  paragraph  by  pa- 
ragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  assur- 
ances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indisposition 
to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico  in  ma- 
king this  territory,  and  of  our  regret  if  she  should 
consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  thar  we  have 
done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and  that  we 
owe  her  a  volunteer  apology  to  soften  her  anticipa* 
ted  resentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  counter- 
act the  "policy  adopted"  and  the  "efforts  made'*  by- 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas.  This  is 
an  admission  that  we  have  done  what  may  be  of- 
fensive and  injurious  to  Mexico,  not  on  account  of 
anything  she  has  done  to  us,  but  for  what  we  fear 
Great  Britain  may  do  to  Texas. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  treaty  in  full  view  of  war 
with  Mexico;  for  the  words  "  all  possible  conse- 
quences," taken  in  connexion  with  the  remaining 
words  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General  Almonte's 
notice,  filed  by  order  of  his  Government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  negotiation,  can  mean  nothing 
else  but  war,  and  that  to  be  made  by  the  treaty- 
making  power. 
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The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  read  to  the  Mexican  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is  to  be  read 
— not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it — ro  the  Mex- 
ican Minister.  He  may  take  notes  of  it  during  the 
reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy,  because  it  is  a  do- 
cument to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  !  Surely  the  Senate 
Would  have  pardoned  a  departure  from  etiquette  in 
a  case  where  war  was  impending,  and  where  the 
object  was  to  convince  the  nation  we  were  going 
to  fight,  that  we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of 
something  which  a  third  Powei  might  do  to  a 
fourth.  To  crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be 
of  a  document  in  the  English  language,  to  a  Min- 
ister whose  language  is  Spanish,  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read  except  through  an  interpreter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter  ad- 
mits that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this  treaty, 
for  the  settlement  of  which  a  Minister  will  be  sent 
by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most  grave  admission. 
It  is  a  contession  that,  we  commit  such  wrong  upon 
Mexico  by  this  treaty,  that  it  will  take  another 
treaty  to  redress  it  ;  and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer, 
we  will  volunteer  an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  mis- 
conduct. Boundary  is  named  as  one  of  those 
things  to  be  settled,  and  with  reaeon  ;  for  we  vio- 
late 2,000  miles  of  Mexican  boundary  which  is  to 
become  ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and 
to  remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in  mo- 
rals ?  Is  i».  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take  2,000 
miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ?  I  presume 
not.  And  why  not  ?  Because  Great  Britain  is 
powerful,  and  Mexico  weak — a  reason  which  may 
fail  in  policy  as  much  as  in  morals.  Yes,  sir  ! — 
Boundary  will  have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the 
Rio  Grande  ;  and  until  adjusted,  we  should  be  ag- 
gressors, by  our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed 
Mexican  territory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  most  significant  of  the 
tfhole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  the  clearest  inferen- 
ces, that  our  whole  conduct  to  Mexico  has  been 
tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she  has  "  rights," 
to  the  settlement  of  which  Mexico  must  be  a  party. 
The  great  admissions  are,  the  want  of  the  concur- 
rence of  Mexico  :  the  want  of  her  previous  consent 
to  this  treaty;  its  objectionableness  to  her;  the 
violation  of  her  boundary  ;  the  "rights"  of  each, 
and  of  course  the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  security  and  interest  which  are  unsettled 
by  the  present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  was 
made,  was  an  unjust  war  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexico, 
in  not  obtaining  her  concurrence  ;  in  not  securing 
her  previous  consent  ;  in  violating  her  boundary; 
in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  case  where  her 
rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned  ;  ad- 
mitting all  this,  what  is  the  reason  given  to  Mexi- 
co for  treating  her  with  the  contempt  of  a  total  neg- 
lect in  all  this  affair  ?  And  here  strange  scenes 
rise  up  before  us.  This  negotiation  began,  upon 
the  record,  in  August  last.  We  had  a  Minister  in 
Mexico  with  whom  we  could  communicate  every 
twenty  days.    Mexico  had  a  Minister  here  with 


whom  we  could  communicate  every  hour  in  the 
day.  Then  why  not  consult  Mexico  before  the 
treaty  ?  Why  not  speak  to  her  during  these  eight 
months,  when  in  such  hot  haste  to  consult  her  af- 
terwards, and  so  anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the 
treaty  till  she  was  heard  from,  and  so  ready  to  vo- 
lunteer millionslto  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  con- 
ciliate her  consent?  Why  this  haste  after  the 
treaty,  when  there  was  so  much  time  before?  It 
was  because  the  plan  required  the  "  bomb"  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  given  for  this  great  haste  after  so 
long  delay  is,  that,  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
was  at  stake;  that  the  British  would  abolish  slave- 
ry in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
destroy  the  Union.  Giving  to  this  imputed  de- 
sign, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  all  the  credit 
due  to  an  uncontradicted  scheme,  and  still  it  is  a 
preposterous  excuse  for  not  obtaining  the  previous 
consent  of  Mexico.  It  turns  upon  the  idea  that 
this  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden, 
irresistible,  irretrievable  !  and  that  not  a  minute 
was  to  be  lost  in  averting  the  impending  ruin! — 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Admitting  what  is  charg- 
ed— that  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  policy,  and 
made  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States — yet  this 
is  not  to  be  done  by  force  or  magic.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head  of  some  100,- 
000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.  No  gunpowder 
plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy  Favvkes,  is  to  blow 
the  slaves  out  of  the  country.  No  magic  wand 
is  to  he  waved  over  the  land,  and  to  convert  it 
into  the  home  of  the  free.  No  slips  of  magic  car- 
pet in  the  Arabian  Nights  is  to  be  slipped  under 
the  feet  of  the  negroes  to  send  them  all  whizzing, 
by  a  wish,  ten  thousand  miles  through  the  air. — 
None  of  these  sudden,  irresistible,  irretrievable 
modes  of  operating  is  to  be  followed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. She  wishes  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas 
as  elsewhere;  but  this  wish,  like  all  other  human 
wishes,  is  wholly  inoperative  without  works  to 
back  it  :  and  these  Great  Britain  denies.  She  de- 
nies that  she  will  operate  by  works;  only  by  words 
where  acceptable.  But  admit  it.  Admit  that  she 
has  now  done  what  she  never  did  before — denied 
her  design  !  arimftall  this,  and  you  still  have  to  con- 
fess that  she  is  a  human  power,  and  has  to  work 
by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  people  and  of  nations — upon  Mexico, 
Texas,  the  United  States,  and  slaves  within  the 
boundaries  of  these  two  latter  countries.  She  has 
to  work  by  moral  means  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  opera- 
ting on  the  mind  and  will.  All  this  is  a  work  of 
time — a  work  of  years — the  work  of  a  generation. 
Slavery  is  in  the  Constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the 
hearts,  customs,  and  interests  of  the  people,  and 
cannot  be  got  out  for  many  years,  if  at  all.  And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to  consult 
Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of  the  letter, 
that  circumstances  did  not  permit  the  consulta- 
tion, and  that  without  disclosing  what  these  cir- 
cumstances were  ?  It  was  last  August  that  the 
negotiation  began.  Was  there  fear  that  Mexico 
would  liberate  Texian  slaves  if  she  found  out  th 
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treaty  before  it  was  made  ?  Alas,  sir,  she  refused 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  scheme.  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  her  to  make  emancipation  of 
slaves  the  condition  of  acknowledging  Texian  in- 
dependence. She  utterly  refused  it;  and  of  this 
our  Government  was  officially  informed  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  No,  sir,  no.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the 
force  of  the  circumstances  which  would  show  that 
the  danger  of  delay  was  so  imminent  that  nothing 
but  immediate  annexation  could  save  the  United 
States  from  destruction.  But  none  such  are  named 
or  can  be  named  ;  and  the  true  reason  is,  that  the 
Baltimore  Convention  was  to  sit  on  the  27th  of 
May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that — a 
wish — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas  ;  and 
she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means  to 
use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  acceptable. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at  war  with 
Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes — to  see — 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  sinco  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade;  since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave- 
trade,  and  since  the  large  effusion  of  mawkish  sen- 
timentality on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  which  our 
advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic  and  naval  al- 
liance indulged  themselves  at  the  time  of  its  nego- 
tiation and  conclusion  Since  that  time,  I  think 
we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we  ever  possessed  it)  of 
fighting  Mexico  because  Great  Britain  says  she 
wishes — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

The  civilized  world  judges  the  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pretexts. 
The  former  are  respected  when  true  and  valid ; 
the  latter  are  always  despised  and  exposed.  Every 
Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
family  of  Christian  nations,  to  examine  well  its 
grounds  of  war  before  it  begins  one,  and  to  hold 
itself  in  a  condition  to  justify  its  acts  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man.  Not  satisfied  of  either  the  truth 
or  validity  of  the  cause  for  our  war  with  Mexico, 
in  the  alleged  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  Tex- 
ian affairs,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  oppose  it,  and 
not  the  less  because  it  is  deemed  a  small  war. — 
Our  Constitution  knows  no  difference  between 
wars.  The  declaration  of  all  wars  is  given  to 
Congress,  not  to  the  President  and  Senate,  much 
less  to  the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an 
ungovernable  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  even  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand, especially  when  the  interference  of  one 
large  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  ano- 
ther. 

Great  Britain  disavows  (and  that  four  times 
over)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to  her. 
She  disavows  every  thing.  I  believe  I  am  as  jea- 
lous of  the  encroaching  and  domineering  spirit  of 


that  Power  as  any  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  ; 
but  these  disavowals  are  enough  for  me.  That  Go- 
vernment is  too  proud  to  lie — too  wise  to  criminate 
its  future  conduct  by  admitting  the  culpability 
which  the  disavowal  implies.  Its  fault  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account— in  its  arrogance  in  avow- 
ing, and  even  overstating,  its  pretensions.  Copen- 
hagen is  her  style.  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disavow- 
al of  all  design  to  interfere  with  Texian  indepen- 
dence, or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  delieve  in  it  until  I  see  it 
disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. — 
Would  to  God  that  our  Administration  could  get 
the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries.  That  we  could 
get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon;  the  claim  of 
search;  the  claim  of  visitation  ;  the  claim  of  im- 
pressment; the  practice  of  liberating  our  fugitive 
and  criminal  slaves  ;  the  repetition  of  the  Schlos- 
ser  invasion  of  our  territory  and  murder  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  the  outrage  of  the  Comet,  Encomium,  En- 
terprise, and  Hermosa  cases. 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  this  imputed  designs  of  British  intentions 
to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very  awkward  cir- 
cumstance crosses  our  path,  in  relation  to  its  valin 
dity,  if  true;  for  it  so  happens  that  we  did  that 
very  thing  ourselves.  By  the  Louisiana  tieaty  of 
1803,  Texas  and  all  the  country  between  the  Red 
river  and  Arkansas  became  ours,  and  was  subject  to 
slavery;  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr. 
Adams  assures  us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  who  were  southern  men,  this  Texas, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  other  ter- 
ritory between  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,  were 
dismembered  from  our  Union,  and  added  to  Mexi- 
co, a  non-slaveholding  empire.  By  that  treaty  of 
1819,  slavery  was  actually  abolished  in  all  that 
region  in  which  we  now  only  fear,  contrary  to  the 
evidence,  that  there  is  a  design  to  abolish  it ;  and 
the  confines  of  a  non-slaveholding  empire  were 
then  actually  brought  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Missouri — the  exact  places 
which  we  now  so  greatly  fear  to  expose  to  the 
contact  of  a  non-slaveholding  dominion.  All  this 
I  exposed  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made, 
and  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of 
that  unaccountable  treaty  ;  and  now  recur  to  it  in 
my  place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  which  I  then 
cast  upon  him.  His  responsible  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  absolved 
him  from  that  blame,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet. 
On  seeing  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  papers,  I 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Adams, 
through  a  Senator  from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye, 
and  who  hears  what  I  say,  (looking  at  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts,)  and  through  him  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  reported  speech,  that  he,  (Mr. 
Adams)  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  to 
yield  our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here 
Mr.  Bates  nodded  assent.]  Southern  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slaveholding  in  1819. 
They  did  a  great  mischief  then  ;  they  should  be 
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cautious  not  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting 
it  back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with  Mexico — 
that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  unconstitutionally 
made — and  made  upon  a  weaK  and  groundless  pre- 
text. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  for  what  ob- 
ject this  war  is  made — why  these  marching  and 
sailing  orders  have  been  given — and  why  our  troops 
and  ships,  as  squadrons  and  corps  of  observation, 
are  now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  watching  Mexican 
cities,  or  on  the  Red  river,  watching  Mexican 
soldiers.  I  have  not  told  the  reasons  tor  this  war, 
and  warlike  movements,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious. It  is  in  every  body's  mouih.  It  is  in  the 
air,  and  we  can  see  and  feel  it.  Mr.  Tyler  wants 
to  be  President,  and.  different  from  the  perfumed 
fop  in  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
power  was  so  offensive,  he  not  only  wants  to  smell 
that  compound,  but  also  to  smell  of  it.  He  wants 
an  odor  of  the  "  villainous  compound"  upon  him. 
He  has  become  infected  with  the  modern  notion 
that  gunpowder  popularity  is  the  passport  to  the 
Presidency,  and  he  wants  that  passport.  He  wants 
to  play  Jackson  ;  but  let  him  have  a  care.  From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step; 
and,  in  heroic  imitations,  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  The  hero  missed,  and  harlequin  appears, 
and  hisses  salute  the  ears  which  were  itching  for 
applause.  Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency when  he  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock 
hero.  He  staked  himself  for  his  country — did 
nothing  but  what  was  just  —and  eschewed  intrigue. 
His  elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  the  act  of  his 
feliow-citizens — not  the  machination  of  himself. 

Having  finished  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  body 
of  his  speech,  as  an  argument  against  the  treaty 
for  its  intrinsic  defects,  Mr  Benton  proceeded  to 
notice  some  of  the  extraneous  matter  which  had 
been  brought  to  its  support,  and  upon  which  great 
reliance  had  b«en  placed,  as  authority  and  influ- 
ence was  to  supply  the  place  of  argument  on  this 
floor.  At  the  head  of  this  extraneous  matter,  so 
precociously  used  in  this  chamber  before  the  dis- 
cussion had  opened,  stand  the  letters  and  opinions 
of  General  Jackson  in  favor  of  recovering  Texas, 
and  the  dismembered  part  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  ratification  of  this  particular  treaty.  Concur- 
ring with  General  Jackson  now,  as  I  did  so  many 
years  ago,  in  the  necessity  and  importance  of  re- 
covering the  country  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  of 
1819,  I  cannot  admit,  from  anything  that  I  have 
yet  seen,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  this  particular  treaty. 
I  assume  the  contrary,  and  rather  suppose  him  to 
be  against  it,  when  seen  and  examined  by  him  ; 
and  that  upon  data  which  1  will  exhibit  to  the 
Senate.  The  data  13  this  :  that  in  1829,  being  the 
first  year  of  his  Presidency,  General  Jackson  un- 
dertook to  render  the  great  service  to  his  country 
of  getting  back  our  sacrificed  territory  ;  and,  by 
instructions  through  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  our  minis- 
ter in  Mexico,  proposed  to  purchase  back  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  dismembered  territory 


which  could  be  obtained.  That  proposition  of 
General  Jackson  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  this 
treaty  by  two  thousand  miles.  It  stopped  at  the 
mountains  which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Red  river 
and  the  Arkansas — and  which  divided  the  ancient 
Louisiana  from  New  Mexico — and  in  the  desert 
prairies  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Nueces.  His  pro- 
position included  no  part  of  New  Mexico,  Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  It  extended  to  no 
part  of  the  river,  or  even  of  the  valley,  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  Not  a  drop  of  the  water  of  that  river, 
not  an  inch  of  the  soil  of  its  vallev,  did  he  propose 
to  disrupt  from  its  old  possessor,  and  to  incorporate 
into  our  Union.  General  Jackson  was  a  wise  man, 
and  a  just  man,  and  he  was  assisted  by  another 
man,  his  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  also  wise  and 
just.  They  meditated  no  such  crime  or  folly  as 
that  of  adding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
from  head  to  mouth,  to  our  Union.  In  seeking  to 
recover  the  dismembered  part  of  our  own  country, 
they  did  not  undertake  to  dismember  the  empire 
of  a  neighbor.  Like  a  general,  he  saw  the  natural 
frontier  of  his  country  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
desert  prairies  which  lie  east  of  the  Nueces  ;  and, 
like  a  statesman,  he  was  for  limiting  the  domain  of 
his  country  to  this  natural  frontier.  Leaving  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  taking  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
ourselves,  he  sought  a  line  suitable  to  both  parties, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  even  east  of  the  Utile  river  Nueces,  a 
solitary  frontier  stream,  connected  with  no  system 
of  rivers,  and  without  a  single  geographical  affinity, 
and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  shallow 
and  difficult  part  of  its  coast.  This  was  his  bound- 
ary, and  no  act  of  his  life  shows  a  more  wise  and 
enlightened  forecast.  A  less  sagacious  head  would 
have  stood  out  for  our  ancient  claim  to  the  lower 
Rio  del  Norte;  his  judgment  enabled  him  to  see 
that  that  would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Mexico — would  bring  the 
population  of  two  great  countries  into  contact  and 
collision — give  rise  to  disputes  for  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  the  possession  of  its  mouth — and 
sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  dissension  in  advancing  a 
salient  angle  of  one  empire  into  the  natural  domain 
of  another.  His  sagacious  mind  saw  this;  and 
waiving  the  question  of  old  limits,  he  took  those 
which  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two 
countries  required,  and  left  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte — every  inch  of  its  soil,  and  every 
drop  of  its  waters,  with  all  its  towns  and  villages, 
and  all  its  fields  and  flocks — to  its  ancient  posses- 
sors, who  had  held  it  for  centuries.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who,  in  his  recent  letter,  has  brought  this 
great  fact  to  light.     I  quote  a  paragraph  from  it. 

"  Having  charge  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
1829,  I  prepared,  by  direction  of  the  President,  in- 
structions to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  by  which  he 
was  directed  to  open,  without  delay,  a  negotiation 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  then  province  of  Texas,  and 
by  which  he  was  likewise  authorized  to  insert  in 
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the  treaty  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  treaties,  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  reasons  in  favor 
of  this  measure  I  stated  at  large  in  that  document. 

"  In  taking  this  step,  the  administration  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson  renewed  (but,  as  was  supposed,  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,)  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  same  object  which  had  been  made 
by  its  immediate  predecessor.  Instructions  simi- 
lar in  their  general  object  had,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  latter  administration,  been  sent  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  same  Americaa  minis* 
ter  at  Mexico.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  were 
any  material  differences  between  them,  other  than 
that  those  of  1825  proposed  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory as  far  west  as  the  Rio  del  Norte — being,  I  be- 
lieve, the  extreme  boundary  of  Texas — whilst  the 
cession  asked  for  by  President  Jackson  extended 
only  as  far  west  as  the  centre  of  the  desert  of 
Grand  Prairie,  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Nueces; 
and  that  for  the  former  the  payment  of  one  million 
dollars  was  authorized  ;  whilst  by  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Jackson  the  American  minister 
was  permitted  to  go  as  high  as  four,  and,  if  indis- 
pensable, five  millions.  Both  authorized  agree- 
ments for  smaller  portions  of  territory :  and  the 
payments  were  modified  accordingly.  In  respect 
to  the  proposed  stipulation  for  the  ultimate  incor- 
poration of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union,  both 
instructions  were  identical." 

This  brief  paragraph  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
letter  justifies  all  that  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the 
boundary  proposed  by  General  Jackson  in  1829. — 
It  shows  that  he  stopped  at  the  mountains,  and  at 
the  desert  line  of  the  Nueces;  that  he  would  not 
touch  the  Rio  Grande,  even  at  its  mouth.  Seeing 
and  knowing  this,  and  having  always  known  it, 
(for  I  was  contemporary  with  that  transaction,)  I 
cannot  believe  that  General  Jackson  is  now  for 
Polish  dismemberment  of  Mexico  ;  for  taking  two 
thousand  miles  of  territory  from  the  weak  and 
peaceable  neighbor  now,  without  asking  her  con- 
sent, trom  whom  he  would  not  even  propose  to 
buy  it  in  1829.  I  shall  not  believe  any  such  thing 
of  him  until  I  see  it  under  his  own  hand.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  believe  that  he  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty,  which,  with  insult  and  outrage,  plunders 
Mexico  of  that  which  he  would  not  even  ask  as  a 
purchase  from  her.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  it 
would  still  not  govern  my  opinion  ;  but  written,  as 
these  letters  evidently  are  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  treaty,  I  must  be  free  to  say  that  they  do  not 
weigh  a  feather  on  my  mind  in  favor  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

But  I  am  not  done  yet  with  this  attempt  of 
General  Jackson  to  recover  back  our  territory,  so 
unaccountably  thrown  away  in  1819.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  says  the  instructions  to  our  minister  in 
Mexico,  (and  in  that  they  correspond  with  those 
in  Mr.  Adams's  time,)  proposed  to  obtain  any  pro- 
portion of  the  sacrificed  territory  if  the  whole  could 
not  be  got  back.  This  was  wise  and  considerate. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  different 


parts  of  the  dismembered  territory — between  Texas 
proper,  lying  south  of  the  Red  river,  and  the  large 
district  north  of  Red  river,  and  up  to  the  Arkansas, 
which  never  was  apart  of  Texas,  but  an  undisput- 
ed part  of  Louisiana,  on  which  a  great  trade  in 
furs  and  peltries  had  been  carried  on  from  St. 
Louis  for  about  one  hundred  years  ;  to  wit,  trom 
about  the  year  1720  till  the  country  was  given 
away  in  1819.  This  district  comprised  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  whereon  a 
great  number  of  traders  were  conducting  their 
business  under  licences  from  the  United  States 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  unnatural  and  wicked  dis. 
memberment.  Besides  these  traders,  thus  occupy- 
ing this  large  district  for  a  hundred  years,  a  new 
trade  had  just  sprung  up  between  Missouri  and 
New  Mexico,  in  the  track  of  which  this  district 
lay,  and  thus,  what  had  been  United  States  terri- 
tory from  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  within  a  day's  march  of 
Taos,  the  frontier  town,  and  the  custom  house 
town  of  New  Mexico,  instantly  became  foreign 
territory,  taken  from  under  our  jurisdiction,  and 
subject  to  none  :  for  Mexico  was  too  weak  to  gov- 
ern the  marauding  Indians  who  roamed  over  it, 
and  the  banditti  of  white  men  who  immediately 
resorted  to  it.  This  great  district,  thus  taken  from 
the  government  which  could  command  it,  and 
transferred  to  one  that  could  not,  became,  from  the 
instant,  and  has  remained  to  the  present  time,  and 
must  remain  till  the  United  States  recovers  its 
possession,  the  domain  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
through  which  the  merchants  can  only  pass  in 
armed  caravans,  prepared  at  every  instant  for  bat- 
tle, and  often  attacked  and  plundered  by  an  army 
of  Indians  or  organized  bodies  of  white  banditti. 
Detachments  of  United  Stated  troops  have  been 
often  sent  out  to  protect  these  caravans,  but  were 
stopped  by  a  foreign  boundary  at  the  very  point 
where  protection  became  necessary.  They  were 
stopped  at  the  Arkansas  river  ;  and  the  detach- 
ment which  crossed  that  river  last  summer  under 
Captain  Cook,  and  disarmed  an  assemblage  of 
brigands,  assuming  to  be  led  by  a  Texian  colonel, 
were  subjected  to  the  censure  of  invading  foreign 
territory,  and  made  the  subject  of  complaint  from 
the  Texian  government.  The  case  of  Snively  is 
mentioned  apologetically  in  the  correspondence 
which  accompanies  the  treaty.  This  district,  so 
distinct  from  Texas,  so  long  our  occupied  property, 
and  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  traders,  the 
sagacity  and  justice  of  General  Jackson  endeavored 
to  get  back  even  without  Texas,  if  Texas  could  not 
be  got  back  with  it.  The  instructions  drawn  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  urging  the  recovery  of  all 
the  sacrificed  country  out  to  the  Nueces,  at  the 
same  time  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  recovering 
the  region  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  stretched  across  the  trading  route 
which  led  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe.  The  attempt 
to  obtain  any  part  of  the  country  failed ;  but  the 
mere  attempt  in  General  Jackson  was  meritorious, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  recover  the  wilderness  do- 
main between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  if  no 
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more  could  be  obtained,  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of 
his  considerate  regard  for  the  inhabitants  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  and  others  who  traded  on  that 
route. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  measure,  (recovering 
Texas  to  the  Nueces,  and  all  the  dismembered 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  head 
springs  of  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas,)  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  this  measure  I  stated  at  large,  says 
Mr.  Van  Buren,in  that  document  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  letter  of  instruction  to  our  Minister  in  Mex- 
ico, in  1829,  to  recover  the  country  dismembered 
by  the  fatal  treaty  of  1819-  Mr.  Van  Buren  drew 
those  instructions,  and  gave  those  reasons;  and 
they  place  him  in  the  list  of  the  early,  disinterest- 
ed, and  patriotic  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Tex- 
as. No  selfish  or  sinister  design  disfigured  that 
noble  state  paper,  or  tainted  its  object  or  origin- — 
No  intrigue  for  the  Presidency — no  stock  jobbing 
— no  land  speculating — no  invention  of  absurd  and 
groundless  pretexts  to  exasperate  one  half  the 
Union  against  the  other,  and  to  insult  a  foreign 
Power  :  none  of  those  degrading  schemes  and  pol- 
luting motives  then  had  a  place  in  the  Texas  move- 
ment. Ail  was  open,  fair,  patriotic,  and  disinter- 
ested. I  happen  to  know  something  about  it ;  for 
as  the  first  and  earliest  advocate  for  the  recovery 
of  Texas,  I  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  little  con- 
suited  on  the  occasion :  and,  knowing  what  was 
intended,  wrote  the  two  essays  of  Americanus,  and 
the  nine  essays  of  La  Salle,  to  promote  its  success. 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  the  poor  speaker  who 
now  addresses  you,  were  then  the  Texas  advocates 
— and  where  were  those  who  now  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Texas  movement  and  denounce 
its  old  friends  !  Where  were  they  when  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  and  Benton,  each  in  his  sphere,  were 
exerting  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  object  ?  Where  were  they  then  ?  They 
were  nowhere  !  nowhere  in  the  great  movement, 
either  as  leaders  or  followers  !  and  stand  obnox- 
ious to  the  accusation  of  being  indifferent  or  inimi- 
cal to  the  great  national  measure  of  which  they 
now  constitute  themselves  the  incontinent  cham- 
pions. 

Another  extrinsic  consideration  which  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  this  treaty,  is  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  now  or  never,  so  incessantly  re- 
sounded in  our  ears.  This  cry  is  founded  upon  the 
British  plots  in  Texas,  first  revealed  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green's  private  letter  from  London,  and  so  inces- 
santly propagated  afterwards.  The  story  has  had 
an  uncontradicted  run  for  nine  months  :  that  is  to 
say,  from  August,  1843,  when  it  was  received 
here,  down  to  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the 
Texas  documents.  This  only  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  seen 
that  the  British  Government,  as  soon  as  it  heard  of 
the  ill  designs  attributed  to  it,  immediately  gave 
them  no  less  than  four,  full,  broad,  direct,  unqua- 
lified denials.  It  denied  all  design  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  Texas,  or  with  slavery  in  the  United 
States  through  Texas ;  all  design  to  colonize  Tex- 
as, or  to  make  it  a  British  dependency,  or  to  ac- 
quire any  dominant  influence  in  Texas,  or  to  have 


any  kind  of  connexion  with  her,  except  !he  fair 
and  open  trade  and  commerce  which  she  has  with 
all  other  nations.  These  denials,  coming  fr>m  a 
Government  which  never  disavows  its  real  designs, 
and  whose  style  is  to  drive  on  any  policy  it  has 
adopted  with  a  high  hand  and  a  bold  front— the^e 
denials,  coming  from  such  a  Government,  have 
completely  annihilated  the  nine  months'  story,  and 
left  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  completely  at  rest  with  respect  to  British 
design  on  Texas.  That  "  raw-head  and  bloody 
bones"  has  now  ceased  to  play  its  part  in  the  Tex- 
as drama  :  and  we  must  look  now  for  the  danger, 
not  in  British  designs  upon  Texas,  but  in  Texian 
designs  upon  Great  Britain.  According  to  the 
new  reading  of  the  danger,  Texas,  repulsed  by  the 
United  States,  is  to  throw  herself  forthwith  into 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  libel  upon 
the  people  of  Texas.  They  are  not  monarchists 
or  British  adherents,  but  republicans  and  Ameri- 
cans; and  every  feeling  of  their  hearts,  and  every 
calculation  of  their  interest,  leads  them  as  strong- 
Is  to  unite  with  the  Americans  as  to  hold  back 
from  the  British.  There  is  nothing  British  in 
Texas,  and  cannot  be.  A  British  party,  if  plant- 
ed there,  would  perish  in  the  first  moment  of  its 
public  discovery. 

Another  invention  pressed  in  to  the  aid  of  this 
treaty  is,  the  report  that  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexi- 
can Government  are  secretly  delighted  at  the  an- 
nexation, and  will  rejoice  in  such  a  deliverance 
from  a  troublesome  province.  The  cause,  Mr. 
President,  must  need  aid  which  can  have  recourse 
to  an  artifice  so  absurd  and  so  short-lived.  Is  it 
not  known  that  the  Mexican  Minister,  when  he 
heard  of  this  negotiation,  filed  an  official  notifica- 
tion, by  the  command  of  his  Government,  that  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  would  be 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ?  Is 
it  not  known  that  this  Minister  withdrew  from  our 
seat  of  Government,  and  ceased  all  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  us  the  instant  the  treaty  was  sign- 
ed? Is  it  not  known  that  a  messenger  has  been 
sent  to  Mexico,  bearer  of  a  most  deprecatory  let- 
ter, to  prevent  Mexico  from  taking  "  a  belligerent 
attitude  to  the  United  States  ;"  and  that,  for  tear 
of  such  attitude,  detachments  of  our  army  have 
been  ordered  to  the  Mexican  frontier  by  sea  and 
land,  to  observe  the  enemy,  to  repel  invasion,  and 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  their  commerce  ?  Is  it 
not  known  that  our  President  considers  Texas  ours 
by  the  mere  fact  of  commissioners  signing  a  treaty, 
to  remain  so  till  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  (if  re- 
jected;) and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  inchoate  annexation,  he  has  already  assumed 
the  burden  of  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico,  and 
ordered  our  military  and  naval  detachments  to  re- 
port to  President  Houston,  and  communicate  with 
him  ?  Are  not  these  things  known  here  ?  and,  if 
so,  is  it  not  an  impudent  attempt  at  a  public  im- 
position to  represent  the  Mexican  Government  as 
being  delighted  with  the  treaty  ?  Why  keep  it  a 
secret  from  them  if  they  were  pleased  with  it  ? — 
Why  despatch  a  messenger,  immediately  after  its 
signature,  with  that  letter  of  volunteer  apologies  ; 
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and,  if  report  is  true,  with  an  offer  of  millions  to 
prevent  the  "belligerent  attitude,"  which  the  Pre- 
sident in  his  message  of  the  14th  instant  shows 
that  he  now  dreads!  No,  sir,  this  story  of  Mexi- 
can delight  at  the  treaty  has  lived  its  hour  and 
died  out.  It  is  now  dead  at  this  place,  though  it 
may  be  kept  alive  some  days  longer  in  remote  and 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Union.  Mexico,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  treated  with  indignity.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  enormity  of  accepting  from  the 
Texianstwo  thousand  miles  of  her  old  territory,  to 
the  conquest  of  which  Texas  has  twice  proved  her» 
self  inadequate — I  mean  in  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tions to  Santa  Fe  and  to  Mier — to  say  nothing  of 
this,  the  fact  of  keeping  the  whole  negotiation  a 
secret  from  Mexico  until  it  was  over,  and  then  un- 
dertaking to  pacify  her  with  incomprehensible  and 
absurd  prefects  of  «« self-defence,"  and  "  national 
safety,"  and  "  destruction"  of  our  "Union,"  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  wound  her  pride  and  exaspe- 
rate her  feelings ;  and  so,  in  fact,  it  did.  It  so 
happens,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  in  my  list  of 
newspapers  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  publish- 
ed in  New  York,  and  addicted  to  Spanish  affairs. — 
Its  title  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  Noticioso  de 
Ambo3  Mundos;  which  signifies,  Intelligencer  of 
the  two  Worlds.  This  paper  is  very  full  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Spanish  race  in  Europe  and  America; 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  Texas  nego- 
tiation has  been  particularly  full  of  all  that  relates 
to  that  subject.  I  will  read  some  passages,  from 
which  you  will  see  in  what  sense  Mexico  under- 
stands our  proceedings. 

[Here  Mr.  B.  read  off  in  English  several  pas- 
sages from  the  paper,  showing  that  the  Mexicans 
considered  the  secret  negotiation  of  the  treaty  as  an 
indignity  to  them,  and  its  ratification  as  war  made 
on  Mexico  by  assuming  the  Texian  wTar  ;  and  that, 
thus  insulted  and  pressed  upon,  she  must  fight, 
and  that  without  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  two  countries.] 

This,  Mr.  President,  (resumed  Mr.  B.,  is  rather 
better  evidence  of  Mexican  feeling  in  relation  to 
this  treaty  than  the  stories  which  are  propagated 
from  this  place  to  cover  up  the  conduct  of  those 
whose  electioneering  intrigue,  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  has  got  us 
into  a  scrape  in  which  we  have  warred  on  Mexico, 
deceived  Texas,  insulted  Great  Britain,  astonished 
the  civilized  world,  and  disgraced  ourselves.  The 
pretext  invented  by  these  intriguers  deludes  no- 
body. The  sudden  ruin  of  this  confederacy,  by 
the  sudden  extinction  of  slavery  in  Texas,  only  to 
be  averted  by  the  sudden  annexation  of  Texas,  is 
an  incomprehensibility  which  creates  no  alarm. — 
That  negro  hallucination  is  too  subtle  and  ethereal 
for  use.  It  is  too  necromantic,  or  negromantic  for 
the  nineteenth  century. 

No,  sir,  the  Mexicans  are  not  delighted  at  this 
treaty,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known,  ever  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  that 
every  wise  man  in  Mexico  sees  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  that  permanent  security  is  inevitable. 
The  separation  in  legal  form  is  to  come  ;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  when  and  how,  and  that  is 
much  more  a  question  of  pride  than  of  interest  with 


the  Mexican  people.  The  United  States,  by 
treating  a  proud  people,  and  not  the  less  proud  be- 
cause they  are  weak,  with  proper  respect,  would 
have  acquired  Texas  in  a  short  time  just  as  natu- 
rally, and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the 
earth. 

Eight  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  Texas,  I  took  occasion  to 
examine  this  question  of  eventual  separation  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  and  showed  it  to  be  the 
inevitable  effect  of  natural  and  moral  causes.  This 
is  what  I  then  said  : 

"  Even  without  the  armistice,  and  provisional 
treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  I  look  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  as  being  in  the  fixed  order 
of  events,  and  abs&lutely  certain  to  take  place. — 
Texas  and  Mexico  are  not  formed  for  union.  They 
are  not  homogeneous.  I  speak  of  Texas  as  known 
to  La  Salle,  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  (Matag*  rda,) 
and  the  waters  which  belong  to  it,  being  the  west- 
ern boundary.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
divisions  of  country,  nor  to  the  same  systems  of 
commerce,  nor  to  the  same  pursuits  of  business. 
They  have  no  affinities — no  attractions — no  ten- 
dencies to  coalesce.  In  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  while  Mexico  has  extended  her  settlements 
infinitely  further  in  other  directions — to  the  head 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  north,  and  to  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Francisco  in  the  northwest — yet  no  set- 
tlement had  been  extended  east,  along  the  neigh- 
boring coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Trie  rich  and 
deep  cotton  and  sugar  lands  of  Texas,  though  at 
the  very  door  of  Mexico,  yet  requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  a  laborious  industry  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive, have  presented  no  temptation  to  the  mi- 
ning and  pastoral  population  of  that  empire.  For 
ages  this  beautiful  agricultural  and  planting  region 
has  lain  untouched.  Within  a  few  years,  and  by 
another  race,  its  settlement  has  begun,  and  the 
presence  of  this  race  has  not  smoothed,  but  in- 
creased the  obstacles  to  union  presented  by  nature. 
Sooner  or  later  separation  would  be  inevitable ; 
and  the  progress  of  human  events  has  accelerated 
the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Goliad  has  torn 
Texas  from  Mexico  ;  Goliad  has  decreed  indepen- 
dence ;  San  Jacinto  has  sealed  it !  What  the  mas- 
sacre decreed,  the  victory  has  sealed  ;  and  the  day 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  prisoners  must  forever  be 
regarded  as  the  day  of  disunion  between  Texas  and 
Mexico." 

These  are  the  causes,  permanent  as  nature,  ob- 
vious as  day,  which  assure  the  disunion  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  govern  the  absolute  return  of  the 
former  to  us.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  ci- 
vil and  just,  and  the  overtures  made  by  General 
Jackson  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  reasons  then  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  would  have  been  successful. 
But  the  "  Texas  bomb"  had  to  be  exploded  pre- 
cisely forty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention  !  and  to  that  necessity  were  sa- 
crificed the  honor,  the  interest,  and  the  peace  ot 
the  country,  add  the  recovery  of  Texas  itself. 

The  return  of  Texas  to  our  union,  and  all  the 
dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with  it,  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  rise 
within  our  natural  limits  and  flow  into  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back,  and  to  get  it  with 
peace  and  honor — at  all  events,  without  unjust 
war,  unconstitutional!)  made,  on  weak  and 
groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to  come  back 
without  sacrificing  our  trade  even  with  Mexico, 
so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the  large  returns  of 
specie  which  it  gave  us,  especially  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Texian  revolution,  the  events  of 
which  have  alienated  Mexican  feeling  from  us, 
and  reduced  our  specie  imports  from  eleven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  to  one  million  and  a 
halt.  I  wish  it  to  come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as 
little  dissatisfaction  to  any  part  of  the  Union  as 
possible;  and  I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to 
get  it  back  without  a  shock  to  any  part.  The  diffi- 
culty now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put 
upon  it  as  a  sectional*  political,  and  slave  ques- 
tion ;  as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  the 
North,  and  of  the  slave-holding  States  tor  political 
supremacy.  This  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfortu- 
nate in  the  design  which  prompted  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  more  western  than  southern,  and  as  much 
free  as  slave. 

The  territoiy  to  be  recovered  extends  to  the 
latitude  of  38  deg.  in  its  northeast  corner,  and  to 
latitude  42  deg.  in  its  northwest  corner.  One  half 
of  it  will  lie  in  the  region  not  adapted  to  slave 
labor,  and  ot  course,  when  regained,  will  be  formed 
into  non-slaveholding  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is 
concerned,  then,  the  question  is  neutralized  ;  it  is 
as  much  free  as  slave  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted— regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union 
— that  a  different  aspect  has  been  given  to  it.  I 
am  Southern  by  my  birth;  Southern  in  my  affec- 
tions, interest  and  connections,  and  shall  abide  the 
fate  of  the  South  in  everything  in  which  she  has 
right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder,  and  shall 
take  the  fate  of  other  slaveholders  in  every  aggres- 
sion upon  that  species  of  property,  and  in  every 
attempt  to  excite  a  Sau  Domingo  insurrection 
among  us.  I  have  my  eyes  wide  open  to  that  dan- 
ger, and  fixed  on  the  laboratories  of  insurrection, 
both  in  Europe  and  America ;  but  I  must  see  a 
real  case  of  danger  before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am 
against  the  cry  of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I 
will  resist  the  intrusive  efforts  of  those  whom  it 
does  not  concern  to  abolish  slavery  among  us  ;  but 
I  shall  not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into 
regions  where  it  was  never  known — into  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and  along  a 
river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  where  a 
slave's  face  never  was  seen. 

A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texns;  and  1,  who  have  viewed  this 
movement  from  the  beginning,  believe  that  I  have 
analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating  eye. — 
The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  patriotic, 
reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to  get  back 
our  lost  territory  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
peace  and  honor.  The  large  mass  is  passive,  and 
had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next  year  as  this.  A 
small  part  of  this  movement  is  interested,  and  is 
the  active  part,  and  is  unreasonable  and  violent, 
and  must  have  Texas  during  the  present  Presiden- 
tial   election,  or  never.    For  the  former  part — the 


great  mass— J  feel  great  respect,  and  wish  to  giv© 
them  reasons  for  my  conduct;  to  the  latter  part  it 
would  be  lost  labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Poli- 
tical and  interested  parties  have  no  ears;  they 
listen  only  to  themselves,  and  run  their  course 
upon  their  own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say 
is,  that  the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it 
evidently  i3  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is  in- 
jurious to  Ihe  cause  of  annexation,  and  must  end  in 
delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will  be  delay 
only.  Annexation  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
order  of  events,  and  will  come  ;  and  when  it  comes, 
be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  for  the  national 
reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  instructions  of 
1819,  and  in  the  rational  manner  indicated  in  his 
letter  of  1844  It  will  come,  because  the  country 
to  be  recovered  is  geographically  appurtenant  to 
our  country,  and  politically,  commercially,  and 
socially  connected  with  our  people  and  with  our 
institutions;  and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of 
a  secret  treaty  between  two  Presidents,  but  as  a 
legislative  as  well  as  an  executive  measure — as  the 
act  of  two  nations,  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
— and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise,  or 
without  her  consent  upon  the  lapse  of  her  rights. 
The  third  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  em- 
bodies my  opinions,  and  I  here  read  it  for  the 
illustration  of  my  meaning,  without  dilating  upon 
it.     It  is  this  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  country  dismembered  from 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain, 
comprehending  Texas  and  a  large  territory  be- 
tween Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  and  being  geo- 
graphically appurtenant  to  the] United  States,  and 
essential  to  their  political,  commercial,  and  social 
system,  ought  to  be  reunited  to  the  American 
Union  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
ot  Texas,  and  when  Mexico  shall  either  consent  to 
the  same,  or  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  or  cease  to  prosecute  the  war  against  her 
[the  armistice  having  expired]  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  the  conquest  of  the  country." 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  is  in  a  grave  and  re- 
sponsible position,  and  judgment  and  reason,  not 
passion  and  interest,  must  govern  our  deliberations. 
It  stands  in  the  eye  of  the  world  and  of  posterity  ; 
and  we  must  expect  their  sciutiny  into  our  con- 
duct: I  never  felt  myself  before  called  upon  to 
act  in  circumstances  so  momentous,  and  where 
the  peace  and  honor  of  my  country  were  so  much 
at  stake.  I  have  never  before  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  give  a  vote  which  I  deem  so  important  in 
the  affairs  of  nations ;  and  I  pray  t©  God  to  enable 
me  so  to  give  it,  as  to  enable  me  to  escape  the 
condemnation  of  the  wise  and  the  good  both  now 
and  hereafter.  We  have  a  treaty  which  has  been 
so  managed  as  to  involve  the  interests  or  the  feel- 
ings of  four  nations — Mexico,  Texas,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain— and  which  must  draw 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  un- 
born generations ;  and  this  treaty,  so  momentous 
in  its  consequences,  is  thrust  upon  us  in  the  crisis 
of  a  Presidential  election,  and  without  the  infor- 
mation which  the  occasion  requires,  and  which  can 
give  us  an  inside  view  of  its  origin  and  formation. 
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The  letters,  and  fragments  of  letters,  which  supply 
the  place  of  responsible  protocols  and  intelligible 
minutes  of  conferences,  have  all  the  air  of  begin- 
ning in  the  middle,  and  clearly  announce  a  fixed 
up  case,  in  which  an  outside  and  a  one-sided  view 
is  alone  presented.  We  are  in  the  dark,  and  our 
calls  for  information  are  often  answered  defective- 
ly, and  sometimes  with  argumentative  and  extrane- 
ous matter,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  informa- 
tion given.  We  hear  of  a  messenger  sent  to 
Mexico  upon  an  errand  which  admits  the  invalidity 
of  the  treaty.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Archer)  states  that  errand, 
by  authority,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  it  is  to 
get  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  the  treaty,  and  to  de- 
lay the  action  of  the  Senate  until  the  messenger  re- 
turns. We  all  feel  that  this  admits  the  invalidity 
of  the  treaty  ;  we  all  feel  that  the  treaty  is  knocked 
on  the  head  by  its  authors!  Three  days  after- 
wards, a  message  comes  from  the  President  to  con- 
tradict that  authoritative  statement;  and  yet  con- 
tradicts it  in  a  way  to  admit  its  truth  in  the  main, 
if  not  in  the  particular.  And  so,  here  is  a  strange 
puzzle  on  a  vital  point.  We  know  that  the  Mexi- 
can minister  has  left  our  seat  of  government ;  but 
we  are  not  informed  whether  he  has  ceased  his 
diplomatic  relations.  We  know  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  of  the  26th  of  December,  which  fur- 
nishes, by  violence  committed  upon  it,  the  last 
pretext  lor  the  treaty,  was  received  here  long 
after  the  treaty  was  determined  upon ;  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  an  anachronism  so  grave 
and  so  rare  in  the  annals  of  civilized  diplomacy. 
We  had  heard  that  troops  had  marched  and  ships 
had  sailed,  but  had  no  official  notice  of  these  war 
movements  until  obtained  upon  a  call.  We  hear 
that  money  had  been  drawn  from  the  treasury  (it 
may  be  illegally)  for  these  expeditions ;  but  how 
much,  is  yet  unknown.  Above  all,  we  hear  that 
President  Houston  would  not  engage  in  the  annex- 
ation treaty  with  President  Tyler,  until  the  said 
President  Tyler  had  first  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  aid 
and  comfort  with  him,  by  sending  him  a  part  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  cotempo- 
raneously  with  the  signature  of  the  annexation 
treaty,  to  resist  an  outbreak  from  Santa  Anna,  and 
a  dreaded  invasion  of  the  Mexicans  on  hearing  of 
the  treaty.  This  preliminary  little  treaty,  if  true, 
explains  the  secret  of  our  military  and  naval  move- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  unexplained 
an  act  which  has  no  parallel  in  legal  governments, 
and  which  supposes  the  United  States  to  be  with- 
out a  law,  without  a  Constitution,  without  a  Senate, 
and  without  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
secret  engagement,  if  there  is  one,  to  send  or  lend 
our  army  and  navy  in  this  way,  can  only  be 
paralleled  in  the  family  compacts  of  Europe,  where 
the  monarch  has  all  the  issues  of  peace  and  war, 
and  all  the  sinews  of  war,  in  his  own  hands,  and 
uses  the  whole  at  his  own  pleasure  lor  the  support 
of  a  friend  or  brother.  To  get  a  pretext  for  this 
loan  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  power,  a  feat  of  insanity  is  performed,  in 
assuming  that  the  articles  agreed  upon  by  com- 
missioners, and  sent  to  us  for  advice  and  consent, 


is  a  real  treaty  till  rejected — whereas,  it  happens 
to  be  no  treaty,  nor  to  have  the  leasi  force  until 
ratified  ;  and  that  by  two  Senates,  and  promulgated 
by  two  Presidents,  and  that  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications! 

The  Senate  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
descend  to  some  details,  personal  to  myself,  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  tedious  discourse.  I  come  from 
a  state,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  Texas,  and  the  dismembered  terri- 
tory. I  am  myself  the  oldest  advocate  lor  that  re- 
covery ;  yet  it  is  presented  in  a  way  that  compels 
me  to  oppose  it.  As  far  back  as  1818,  and  before 
the  treaty  of  1819  was  fuly  concluded,  I  implicated 
a  woe  upon  the  head  of  the  statesman  who  should 
give  that  part  of  our  country  away.  As  far  back 
as  1829  I  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  head  of  the 
President  who  should  get  it  back.  Here  is  what  I 
said  on  such  occasions  : 

"  Thus  far  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Adams  is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  much  ap- 
probation ;  but,  in  coming  to  answer  the  third  con- 
dition of  Don  Luis's  proposition,  he  departed  from 
the  character  of  an  American  statesman.  He 
agreed  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  water  that  falls  into 
the  Mississippi — not,  indeed,  the  whole  that  Don 
Luis  had  demanded,  but  enough  to  startle  the 
people,  who  would  as  soon  submit  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  their  own  bodies  as  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  that  noble  stream.  He  agreed  to  give  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Red  river,  from  its  source  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  down  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Louisiana — a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  miles  !  Fortunately,  the  con- 
cession was  not  accepted — Mr.  Adams  reclaimed 
his  offer,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  their  feelings  will  never 
again  be  shocked  by  the  like  proposition.  The 
magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  theirs,  with 
all  its  fountains,  springs,  and  floods;  and  woe  to  the 
statesman  who  undertakes  to  surrender  one  drop 
of  its  water — one  inch  of  its  soil — to  any  foreign 
Power." 

This  was  the  imprecation  of  the  woe  in  1819 — 
the  invocation  of  the  blessing  was  in  1829,  and  is 
in  the  following  words : 

"  The  Western  people  have  a  claim  from  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
magnificent  valley  was,  and  it  ought  to  be,  theirs, 
in  all  its  extent  and  circumference — to  the  head 
spring  of  every  stream  that  drains  it,  the  summit 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  enclose.  It  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  theirs,  in  all  its  borders  and 
dimensions,  with  all  its  woods  and  groves,  with  all 
its  fountains,  springs,  and  floods.  No  foreign  flag 
should  wave  over  any  part  of  it.  Not  an  inch  of 
its  soil  should  be  trod,  not  a  drop  of  its  water 
should  be  drunk,  by  any  foreign  Power.  The  Ame- 
rican people  alone  should  have  it — and  as  execra- 
tions, loud  and  deep,  pursue  the  negotiator  who 
dismembered  it — who  despoiled  this  imperial 
valley  of  two  of  its  noblest  rivers  and  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  its  finest  territory — so 
will  benedictions,    fervent  and   lasting,  thicken 
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over  the  head,  and  crown  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  who  shall  restore  it  to  its  natural 
possessors  and  to  its  pristine  integrity." 

This  is  what  I  wrote  twenty-five  years  and  fifteen 
years  a^o  ;  and  (strange  to  see)  the  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  then  giving  away  the  country  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet,  and  the  other  sanctioning  the 
gift  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  both  of 
whom  were  indifferent  and  silent  when  Mr.  Ad- 
ams and  Mr.  Clay  in  1825,  and  Gen.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1829,  were  endeavoring  to  get 
it  back — those  two  gentlemen  are  now  the  cham- 
pions of  immediate  recovery,  and  pursue,  as  ene- 
mies to  the  measure,  all  its  consistent  old  friends 
who  cannot  join  the  new  converts  in  their  sudden, 
reckless,  and  monstrous  course  !  Immediate  reco- 
very alone  suits  them.  A  year,  a  month  would  be 
too  late,  torty  days  before  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ventionisthe  "  witching  lime." 

I  am  now,  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  most  oth- 
ers, what  I  have  always  been — consistent  and 
uniform.  I  want  Texas;  not  the  Texas  of  new 
dimensions,  stretching  from  the  head  spring  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  Texas  of  La 
Salle  and  of  Jackson,  with  all  the  dismembered 
country  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas. 
I  want  this  Texas  and  this  region,  and  mean  to  get 
it  when  I  can  without  dishonor  or  unjust  war.  I 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  palpable  as 
light,  powerful  as  truth,  and  permanent  as  nature. 
I  want  it  for  such  reasons  as  these  ;  and  I  wash 
my  hands  of  all  weak  and  shallow  pretexts,  degra- 
ding to  ourselves,  and  offensive  to  a  government 


with  which  we  already  have  many  causes  ot  quar- 
rel, in  which  we  are  in  the  right,  and  which  we 
should  not  supersede  by  a  new  cause  of  quarrel, 
founded  on  a  miserable  pretext,  and  in  which  we 
are  in  the  wrong.  The  reasons  given  in  the  cor- 
respondence, for  this  sudden  immediate  annexation 
— these  reasons,  in  all  their  extent,  from  their  al- 
pha, in  the  private  letter  from  London,  to  their 
omega,  in  the  ex  post  facto  discoveries  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  despatch,  I  look  upon  as  miserable  and 
contemptible,  and  rejoice  to  see  every  Senator 
turning  his  back  upon  them.  Even  those  who  sup- 
port the  treaty,  repudiate  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

In  my  own  State,  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  I 
am  well  assured,  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 
getting  back  the  country  lost  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  favor  of  getting  it 
on  the  terms  which  this  treaty  involves.  If  they 
were,  and  I  knew  it,  I  should  resign  my  place  ;  for 
I  could  neither  violate  their  known  wishes  in  vo- 
ting against  it,  nor  violate  my  own  sense  of  con- 
stitutional and  moral  duty  in  voting  for  it.  Twen- 
ty-fnur  years  I  have  sat  in  this  chamber,  and  have 
had  the  gratification,  all  the  time,  and  especially 
on  many  trying  occasions,  when  I  voted  on  my  own 
convictions,  to  give  satisfaction  to  my  constitu- 
ents. If  it  should  be  otherwise  now,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  me  ;  but,  with  my  opi- 
nions of  this  treaty,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
port it;  and  if  the  alternative  should  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  political  life,  I  should  have  to  em- 
brace it. 


In  Senate,  Wednesday,  June  12,  1844— On  the 
President's  appeal  message. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  was  taken  up,  and  read  a  second  time  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
advised  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Tex- 
as for  the  adjustment  ot  boundaries,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  on  the  fol- 
lowing bases,  to  wit : 

1.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along 
the  highlands  and  mountain  heights  which  di- 
vide the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  latitude  42  degrees 
north. 

2.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative  act, 
or  by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the  will  of 
the  majority,  to  express  their  assent  to  said  an- 
nexation. 

3.  A  State,  to  be  called  «  The  State  of  Texas," 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one  of 


their  Territories,  and  to  be  called  "  the  South- 
west Territory." 

5.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  prohi- 
bited in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  said 
Territory,  west  of  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  lon- 
gitude west  from  Greenwich  so  as  to  divide  as 
equally  as  may  be  the  whole  of  the  annexed  coun- 
try between  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States. 

6.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  trea- 
ty to  such  annexation  and  boundary,  or  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  deem  such  assent  to  be  unnecessary. 

7.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  adjust- 
ed by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  B.  said  he  deem- 
ed it  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, namely,  an  appeal  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  Texas 
treaty,  and  which  had  been  made  by  a  special  mes- 
sage fo  the  House  on  yesterday.  He  would  read 
the  introductory  sentence  of  the  message,  to  show 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  novel  and  unconstitu- 
tional appeal.     He  read  : 

"  The  treaty  negotiated  by  the  executive  with 
the  republic  of  Texas,  without  a  departure  from 


any  form  of  proceeding  customarily  observed  in 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  for  the  annexation  of 
that  republic  to  the  United  States,  having  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  and  the  subject  having  exci- 
ted on  the  part  of  the  people  no  ordinary  degree  of 
interest,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  for 
yeur  consideration  the  rejected  'reaty,  together 
with  all  the  correspondence  and  documents  which 
have  heretofore  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  its 
executive  session." 

This,  said  Mr.  B.  shows  the  appeal,  and  its  ob- 
ject. The  rejected  treaty,  and  the  documents  in 
support  of  it,  are  all  communicated  to  the  House 
of  R.  presentatives,  and  communicated  for  the  evi- 
dent purpose  ef  bringing  the  House  into  collision 
with  the  Senate,  inducing  them  to  ratify  the  treaty 
which  the  Senate  has  rejected,*  and  producing  an 
excitement  among  the  people.  Ihe  resolution  at- 
tempted to  be  obtained  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  known  to  be  similar 
to  the  joint  resolution  introduced  on  this  floor  by  a 
friend  of  the  administration^  are  further  proofs  of 
this  design,  and  place  it  beyond  dispute.  This  is 
the  evident  design  of  the  appeal,  and  which  places 
it  in  the  chapter  of  those  nullification  movements 
which  have  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  and  of  he  Union.  No  such  thing 
was  ever  done  before,  either  in  our  own  govern- 
ment, or  any  government  of  divided  powers  and 
co-ordinate  parts.  The  Senate  is  the  supreme 
constitutional  judge  for  the  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion of  treaties,  and  from  its  decision  no  appeal  lies 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Right  or  wrong, 
i*<»  decision  is  finaL ;  and,  when  it  has  rejected  a 
treaty;  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  thing  is  dead, 
and  is  incapable  of  revival  !  yet  the  President  has 
carried  this  dead  article — this  defunct  instrument 
— into  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  they 
may  give  it  effect  and  execution  in  spite  of  the  Se- 
nate. He  has  in  fact  called  upon  the  House  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  the  constitutional  ratifying 
power  has  rejected.  This  is  an  appeal  from  the 
Senate,  and  an  insurrection  against  the  constitu- 
tion, and  calling  upon  the  House  to  do  what  they 
cannot,  and  what  it  is  unconstitutional  to  attempt. 
The  treaty  is  extinct !  the  paper  which  contained 
it  is  a  blank  !  as  much  so  as  if  a  chemical  process 
had  extracted  every  word  !  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Senate  is  the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  every 
word  that  it  contains.  A  bundle  of  blank  paper  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  constitution,  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  a  request  that  they  will  un- 
constitutionally insert  what  the  Senate  has  con- 
stitutionally erased  ;  and  thus  arraign  and  nullify  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government.  The  Se- 
nate is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  ne- 
cessary to  its  balance  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  and 


*  "  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  compact  of  annexation  made  between  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Tex- 
as, ar.d  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  rati- 
fied as  the  fundamental  law  of  union  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  executive  and 
legislative  power  of  Texas  shall  ratify  and  confirm  the  said 
compact  of  annexation."— Mr.  McDuffie's  resolution. 


as  independent  as  it  is  supreme  within  its  legiti- 
mate sphere.  The  House  can  take  no  jurisdiction 
of  a  treaty  until  after  it  has  received  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification  ;  after  such 
ratification,  if  the  treaty  requires  legislative  aid  to 
execute  it,  it  is  then  communicated  to  the  House  ; 
and,  if  the  papers  on  which  it  was  founded  aro 
called  for,  these  also  are  furnished.  This  is  th« 
only  constitutional  way  for  the  House  to  act  on  a 
treaty.  But  here  a  rejected  treaty  is  communica- 
ted ;  all  the  papers  are  communicated  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  double  communication,  coupled 
with  all  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  message,  and  the 
resolution  offered  in  the  Senate,  and  solicited  in  the 
House,  show  that  its  design  is  to  excite  tne  people 
and  the  House  against  the  Senate — to  get  up  an 
agitation — to  nulii  y  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  go- 
vernment— to  enforce  a  defunct  treaty — and  to 
create  mischief  and  confusion.  A  presidential 
election  is  approaching;  and  it  consorts  with  a 
part  of  the  original  design  of  this  treaty  to  keep  it 
in  view — to  throw  it  into  the  arena,  and  call  upon 
the  combatants  to  fight  over  its  dead  body.  In 
that  point  of  view,  a  dead  treaty  i^  better  than  a  liv- 
ing one  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  unconstitutional 
and  indecent  interjection  into  the  body  of  the 
House. 

The  Senate  is  a  part,  and  a  constitutional  part, 
of  our  balanced  and  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. Bring  it  into  contempt,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  crippled.  Nullify  it,  and  the  constitution 
is  destroyed.  Institute  appeals  from  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  two  houses  are 
brought  into  collision.  Excite  the  people  against 
it,  and  they  are  made  to  demolish  a  large  pillar  in. 
the  edifice  of  their  own  liberties.  I  have  seen  the 
Senate  sensitive  on  this  point — fastidiously  and 
unnecessarily  so,  as  I  believed,  and  when  the  pre- 
sent assailants  of  this  body  were  among  its  lore- 
most  defenders  :  I  allude  to  the  case  of  the  protest 
of  President  Jackson  in  the  spring  of  1834.  Then 
we  had  a  great  scene  in  this  chamber.  Several 
orators  took  fire — among  others  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State — (then  senators  on  this  floor) — the  protest, 
though  a  mere  denial  of  the  right  of  the  senate  to 
try  and  condemn  the  President  without  a  hearing, 
was  repulsed  as  an  insult,  and  voted  a  breach  of 
privilege.  Yet,  how  different  the  cases !  Then 
the  Seriate  was  believed  by  many  (and  the  people 
have  backed  that  opinion)  to  have  acted  uncon- 
stitutionally: now  their  constitutional  power  is 
undeniable-  Yet  the  two  persons  who  were  fore- 
most on  that  occasion  to  defend  the  Senate,  are 
united  to  attack  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
any  branch  of  our  government  is  no  light  affair, 
and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  those  who  are  friendly 
to  our  constitution.  It  has  been  tried  once,  and 
received  its  merited  rebuke.  Th(  French  revolu- 
tionary minister,  Genet,  appealed  from  President 
Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the 
year  1793.  The  American  people  resented  and 
reprobated  his  insurgent  conduct.  Even  the  vol- 
canic conviction  rebuked  it.  He  was  recalled  and 
disgraced. 
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Not  content  with  sending  the  defunct  treaty,  and 
all  the  published  papers,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— even  that  negro  chef  d'ceuvre  of  a  cor- 
respondence, designed  to  exasperate  and  ulcerate 
the  North  against  the  South, — not  content  with 
doing  all  this,  the  President  transmits  also  to  the 
House  what  is  called  the  "suppressed  documents" 
— to  which  he  attaches  a  mysterious  importance; 
end  the  more  so  on  account  of  their  hapless  fate — 
strangled  by  the  pitiless  decree  of  the  cruel  Se- 
nate.    Hear  him  : 

"The  papers  communicated  embrace  not  only 
the  series  already  made  public  by  orders  of  the  Se- 
nate, but  others  from  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  has 
not  been  removed  by  that  body,  but  which  I  deem 
to  be  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  entire 
question. 

"  Upon  this  point,  I  cannot  too  impressively  in- 
vite your  attention  to  my  message  of  the  16th 
May,  and  to  the  documents  which  accompany  it, 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  made  public.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  names  of  the  writers  of 
some  of  the  private  letters  are  withheld,  all  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  it  is  done  for  reasons  regarded  as 
altogether  adequate;  and  that  the  writers  are  per- 
sons of  the  first  respectability,  and  citizens  of 
Texas,  and  have  such  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  to  entitle  their  sentiments  to  full 
credit." 

Veil  of  secrecy  !  What  an  expression  to  apply  to 
the  letter  of  General  Jackson,  re-printed  in  every 
country  paper,  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the 
Texian  treaty  !  What  an  expression  to  apply  to  a 
parcel  of  anonymous  letters,  and  some  notoriously 
of  land  speculators  ! 

Of  a  fact,  the  President  communicated  this  let- 
ter of  General  J  ackson  to  the  Senate.  It  was  read : 
and  having  been  printed  in  all  the  newspapers,  no 
further  printing  of  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Senate  ;  and  now,  the  non-reprint  of  this  letter  is 
called  a  suppression  of  a  document,  and  the  veil  of 
secrecy  is  exhibited  as  being  tied  down  close  upon 
it  by  the  American  Senate  !  And  for  this,  the 
American  President  points  out  the  Senate  for  the 
reprobation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  resentment  of  [he  people. 

Again  :  some  of  these  private  letters,  thus  con- 
verted into  documents,  and  suppressed  documents, 
are  admitted  by  the  President  to  be  without  names 
— but  then  he  vouches  for  the  respectability  of 
these  anonymous  letter-writers,  who*e  names  will 
not  bear  a  confidential  communication  to  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of  the  government..  Good.  We 
have  had  something  of  that  before — something  of 
these  private  letters,  without  names,  and  whose 
respectability  is  vouched  for  by  the  executive 
government. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  commenced  (so  far  as 
the  record  shows  a  commencement)  on  a  founda- 
tion of  that  sort:  a  proceeding  in  which  we  hare 
made  a  pretty  figure  !  outraged  Mexico — insulted 
Great  Britain— bamboozled  Texas — and  disgraced 
ourselves!  all  this  was  commenced,  so  far  as  the 
record  can  speak,  upon  ten  lines  of  a  private  letter, 
"from  a  most  respectable  gentleman  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London."    And  when  the  Senate  sent  to 


inquire  for  the  name  of  this  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman, and  for  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  behold! 
the  return  to  the  request  is,  non  est  inventus  !  or 
rather,  non  sunt  inventi !  for  neither  the  most  re- 
spectable gentleman's  name,  nor  private  letter,  can 
be  found  !  The  most  diligent  inquiry  leaves  both 
undiscovered.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  unas- 
certainable  in  the  Department  of  State,  (though 
known  to  every  body  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green  ;)  and 
there  ends  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Pre- 
sident's response  to  it.*  In  the  meantime,  it  is  as- 
certained that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this 
most  respectable  gentleman's  private  communica- 
tion, on  the  faith  of  which  the  administration  had 
warred  on  Mexico,  insulted  Great  Britain,  barn* 
boozled  Texas,  and  disgraced  itself.  After  this,  it 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  another 
dish  of  these  private  letters,  from  the  most  respect- 
able gentleman,  of  undiscoverable  name,  should  be 


*  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 
In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  upon  the  subject  of  a  "  pnvae  letter,'* 
quoted  in  the  instruction  from  the  late  Mr  Up- 
shur to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States 
in  Texas,  dated  the  8th  of  August  last,  I  transmit 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the 
resolution  was  referred. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
Washington,  June  3, 1844. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  2Sth  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  to  com- 
municate to  that  body  "  the  whole  of  the  '  pivate 
letter'  from  London,  with  its  date,  quoted  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of  the  9th 
[8th  ?]  of  August,  1843,  to  the  United  States 
Charge  in  Texas,  so  far  as  the  same  applies  to 
Texas  :  and  all  other  letters  from  the  same  person 
relative  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States ;  also,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  in- 
form the  Senate  of  the  name  of  the  writer  of  said 
1  private  letter ;'  and  whether  the  said  writer  was 
employed  by  tho  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe ;  and  if  so,  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
under  which  he  acted,  or  of  the  letters  or  papers 
which  accredited  him,  the  character  in  which  he 
acted,  by  whom  appointed,  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  received,  and  out  of  what  fund  it  was 
paid." 

In  reply,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  President  that,  atter  diligent  inquiry,  no 
letter  of  the  character  referred  to  can  be  foil  d  on 
the  files  of  this  department,  nor  any  evidence  that 
such  has  ever  been  placed  on  them.  He  is  u,iable 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer  in  question  from 
any  documents  in  possession  of  the  department ; 
and  presumes  that,  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  being  "  private,"  is  amongst 
the  private  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Upshur. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  StATE, 

Washington,  June  3, 1844. 
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served  up  to  the  Senate.  But,  served  up  they 
were !  and  because  the  Senate  refused  to  dignify 
this  anonymous  stuff  with  an  order  to  print  it,  a 
grave  accusation  is  laid  beiore  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  crimen  suppressio.  Besides  tae 
anonymous  letters  thus  sent  in,  there  were  others 
with  names;  and  thei«e  names  were  those  of  land 
speculators,  whose  interests  required  "immediate 
annexation ;"  and  whose  interested  communica- 
tions now  figure  in  the  President's  message  as  sup- 
pressed documents,  and  veiled  archives.  Docu- 
ments are  said  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  veil  of 
secrecy  tied  down  upon  national  archives.  At  the 
same  time,  the  contents  ot  these  suppressed  papers 
are  figuring  in  all  the  government  newspapers,  and 
the  story  of  their  secrecy  is  just  as  true  as  is  the 
documentary  <  haracteis  winch  has  been  claimed 
forth  m.  But  this  is  not  all:  while  refusing  the 
honors  of  printing  to  this  fatherless  trash,  the 
trash  itself  was  at  the  service  of  the  President  and 
his  friends;  and,  but  for  th.;  appearance  of  disre- 
spect, would  have  been  returned  to  him.  Make 
them  public,  the  Senae  was  ready  to  do  at  „ny 
moment;  and  did  so,  on  my  motion,  yesterday,  to 
print  them,  and  give  them  a  place  among  the  na- 
tional archives,  was  to  disgrace  the  real  archives, 
and  to  give  undeserved  credit  to  anonymous  and 
interested  trash.  To  make  them  public  was  not 
necessary  to  any  purpose  of  the  President.  He 
wanted  them  for  the  public,  not  for  the  Senate  ! 
and  he  had  copies  of  the  whole  in  the  Department 
of  State,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  spread 
through  the  papers. 

Why  were  such  things  as  these  sent  to  us,  ex- 
cept to  give  them  to  the  public,  and  raise  a  false 
clamor  ?  The  Senate  is  engaged  in  a  grave  pro- 
ceeding, which  concerns  the  honor  and  the  p«  ace 
of  the  country.  The  Pies  dent  states  a  case,  which 
inv  dves  war  and  dishonor,  and  wishes  the  Senate 
to  act  upon  it.  The  Senate  wants  some  proof. — 
Ten  lines  of  a  private  letter  are  sent  to  them. 
These  ten  lines  are  found  to  be  false  !  and  to  supply 
their  place,  more  private  letters,  from  anonymous 
writers,  are  sent.  This  is  trifling  with  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  country.  War  is  not  to  be  made 
upon  such  proof.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
question  of  title  to  a  goose,  worth  a  shilling,  would 
not  take  such  proof.  Yet  it  is  now  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  induce  it  to  make 
war — to  induce  it  to  become  necessary,  after  the 
fact,  to  the  war  already  unconstitutionally  waged 
on  Mexico. 

But  what  thinks  the  President  himself  of  anony- 
mous communications,  or  of  letters,  or  of  n  ws- 
paper  publications,  even  those  of  his  own  official 
gaz  tte,  or  of  unauthenticated  testimony  of  any 
kind,  as  a  foundation  for  public  ac  s  among  na- 
tions ?  What  thinks  he  of  such  proof  when  a  case 
is  about  to  be  made  out  against  him  instead  of  for 
him  ?  What  thinks  he  ot  such  testimony  in  such 
reverse  of  position  ?  Let  his  conduct  answer  !  Lst 
the  documents  in  this  case  answer!  Let  the  petu- 
lent  replies  and  undignified  huffing,  and  childish 
hectoring,  and  coffee-house  blustering,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  letters  to  General  Almonte,  last 
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November,  let  them  answer  !  these  captious  ebuli- 
tions,  taking  it  in  high  dungeon  that  the  Mexican 
government:  even  made  such  evidence  a  foundation 
tor  an  inquiry  into  the  design  to  annex  Texas  to 
this  Union  !  Let  them  answer.  In  these  letters 
the  opinion  of  the  President  is  expressed  (for  they 
were  written  by  his  order)  of  all  testimony  below 
official,  even  the  demi-official,  of  his  own  org- n : 
and  to  what  h^  there  says  of  such  evidence,  refus- 
ing, as  he  did,  to  notice  or  to  answer  it,  and  treat- 
ing its  mere  exhibition  as  a  cause  of  offence,  I  re- 
mit him  for  the  judgment  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  himself  for  the  trash  which  he  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  his  subsequent  attempt  to  exalt  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  national  document,  and  his  present 
formal  attempt  to  impose  it  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  appeal,  assumes 
to  know  the  reasons  on  which  the  Senate  acted  in 
rejecting  the  treaty;  he  then  attacks  those  assumed 
reisons,  and  argues  against  them.  This  is,  every 
way,  a  most  ujustifiable  assumption  and  proceed- 
ing. The  Senate  gives  no  reasons  for  its  decisions. 
It  is  an  advising  and  consenting  body,  in  relation 
to  the  formation  of  treaties,  and  gives  or  withholds 
its  advice  and  consent,  without,  being  required  to 
justify  itself  upon  reasons.  It  speaks  by  yeas  and 
nays  ;  it  neither  gives  nor  can  give  reasons.  As  a 
body,  it  is  impossible  to  give  reasons;  and,  as  for 
ndividual  members,  their  reasons  are  their  own, 
and  for  the  President  to  answer  them  is  to  bring 
the  chief  magistrate  into  collision  with  individual 
senators.  As  a  body,  the  Senate  has  given  no  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  this  treaty.  Individual  members 
have  given  reasons;  and  these  the  President  at- 
tacks, treating  the  act  of  individual  members  as 
the  act  of  the  body.  This  is  tt  double  injustice — 
at  once  arraigning  the  independence  of  the  Senate, 
and  arraigning  it  for  acts  not  its  own.  Such  con- 
duct must  involve  its  consequence;  and  the  sena- 
tor who  sees  himself  assailed  must  answer  for  him- 
self and  the  body.  Well,  I  am  in  that  predica- 
ment !  and  it  will  be  seen  how  this  novel  species 
of  warfare  will  terminate. 

Assuming,  then,  to  know  the  reasons  on  which 
the  Senate  acted  in  rejecting  this  treaty,  the  Presi- 
dent proceeds  to  answer  them,  and  to  argue  against 
them.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  objection 
for  the  want  of  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  and  his  reasons  for  not  seeking 
that  assent  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
treaty.     He  says: 

"  It.  has  been  objected  that  the  measure  of  an- 
nexation should  be  preceded  by  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  To  preserve  the  most  triendly  relations 
with  Mexico;  to  concede  to  her,  not  grudgingly, 
but  freely,  all  her  rights;  to  negotiate  fairly  and 
frankly  with  her  as  co  the  question  of  boundary  , 
to  render  her,  in  a  word,  the  fullest  and  most  ample 
recompense  for  any  loss  she  might  convince  us  she 
had  sustained — fully  accords  with  the  feelings  and 
views  the  executive  has  always  entertained. 

"  But  negotiations  in  advance  of  annexation 
would  prove  not  only  abortive,  but  might  be  re- 
garded as  offensive  to  Mexico  and  insulting  to 
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Texas.  Mexico,  would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  give 
ear  for  a  moment  to  an  attempt  at  negotiation  in 
advance,  except  for  the  whole  territory  ot  Texas  " 

This  is  a  most  singular  reply  under  every  aspect 
in  which  it  can  be  viewed.  It  speaks  of  friendship 
to  Mexico,  and  treating  with  her  respectfully, 
when  the  whole  conduct  of  the  administration  has 
been  studiously  offensive  and  insulting  to  her. — 
Witness  the  whole  correspondence  with  General 
Almonte,  so  full  of  decorum  on  his  sice,  so  cap- 
tious, so  huffy,  so  blustering,  so  unbecoming  on 
our  own.  The  entire  correspondence,  including 
the  despatches  of  our  government  to  our  minis- 
ter in  Mexico,  was  that  of  a  bully  strutting  and 
swelling  at  a  weak  neighbor,  and  endeavoring  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  with  the  consciousness 
of  wrong,  and  the  assumption  of  strength.  The 
private  orders  to  the  army  and  navy  to  go  and 
watch  Mexico,  and  take  position  on  the  side  of 
Texas  against  her,  was  the  crowning  act  of  this 
tissue  of  gratuitous  insult  and  puerile  bullying. 

The  President  declares  the  previous  consent  of 
Mexico  to  be  unnecessary  ;  unhappily  for  him,  he 
had  previously  admitted  the  contrary  in  three  very 
authentic  acts.  First,  the  despatch  of  a  messenger 
to  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  noto- 
riously to  obtain  her  consent,  though  equivocally 
denied  afterwards.  Next,  the  despatch  of  which 
that  messenger  was  the  bearft,  and  wnich  admit- 
ting the  right  of  Mexico  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
necessity  for  her  previous  consent,  volunteered  an 
incomprehensible  excuse  and  apology  for  not  ap- 
plying for  that  consent,  in  the  supposed  necroman- 
tic, or  negromantic  destruction  of  our  Union, 
which  the  delay  of  an  instant  involved  *  Thirdly, 
in  his  own  message  of  the  15th  of  May,  which, 
while  denying  the  necessity  for  the  consent,  at  the 
same  moment  admitted  it,  by  admitting  that  the 
messenger  was  sent  to  pacify  Mexico,  and  to  pre- 
vent her  from  engaging  m  war  with  us  on  account 
of  this  treaty  f     These  three  previous  admissions 


*  "  You  will  finally  assuie  the  Government  of  Mexico 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
happy,  if  circumstances  had  permitted  it,  to  act  in  concur- 
rence with  that  of  Mexico  in  taking  the  step  it  has  5  but 
with  all  its  respect  for  Mexico,  and  anxious  desire  that  the 
two  countries  should  continue  on  friendly  terms,  it  could 
not  make  what  it  believed  might  involve  the  safety  of  the 
Union  itself  depend  on  the  contingency  of  obtaining  the 
previous  consent  of  Mexico.  But  while  it  could  not,  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Union,  do  that,  it  has  taken 
every  precaution  to  make  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  little 
objectionable  to  Mexico  as  possible ;  and,  among  others, 
has  left  the  boundary  of  Texas  without  specification,  so 
that  what  the  line  of  boundary  should  be,  might  be  an  open 
question,  to  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed  and  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  of  each,  and  the  mutual  interest  and  secu- 
rity of  the  two  countries." — Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  B.  E. 
Green. 

t  "  A  messenger  has  been  dispatched  to  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  as  bearer  of  the  despatch  already  communicated  to 
the  Senate,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Green,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  documents  ordered 
confidentially  to  be  printed  foe  the  use  of  the  Senate.  That 
despatch  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries,  by  denying  to  Mexico  all  pretext  for  as- 
suming a  belligerent  attitude  to  the  United  States,  as  she 
had  threatened  to  do  in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  by  the  despatch  of  her  government, 
which  was  communicated  by  me  to  Congress,  at  the  open- 
ing of  its  present  session." — Mr.  Tyler's  Message,  May  15. 


of  the  right  of  Mexico  to  have  been  consulted,  and 
our  duty  to  have  obtained  her  consent,  are  sufficient 
to  overbalance  the  present  denial;  and  at  that 
point  I  will  permit  this  part  of  the  argument  to 
res'. 

As  a  reason  for  not  consulting  Mexico  in  ad- 
vance, the  President  assumes  that  such  consulta- 
tion might  prove  abortive.  What  of  that?  It 
would  only  leave  us  where  we  were,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  just  and  respectful  to  a 
neighbor  with  whom  we  have  peace  and  commerce. 
But  it  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  admitted.  When 
war  is  the  question,  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christendom,  require  an  effort  at  an 
understanding  with  the  adversary  power;  and  this 
pre-requisite,  demanded  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  happens  also  to  be  a  treaty 
stipulation  at  this  moment  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  i  will  show  in  the  right 
place. 

As  a  further  reason  for  not  consulting  Mexico  in 
advance,  the  President  assumes  that  such  consulta- 
tion might  have  been  regarded  as  offensive  to  her. 
Yery  delicate,  to  be  .sure,  all  at  once,  towards  a 
power  which  had  been  systematically  outraged  for 
a  year,  and  against  which  an  army  and  navy  had 
been  clandestinely  directed!  Butr  could  "it  be 
more  offensive  than  negotiating  without  her  con- 
sent— telling  her  to  her  face  that  we  were  ready  for 
all  possible  consequence** — and  sending  an  army 
and  navy  to  her  coasts  and  frontiers,  to  back  the 
defiance  ? 

Insulting  to  Texas,  is  another  of  the  reasons  for 
not  consulting  Mexico;  as  if  any  thing  could  be 
more  insulting  to  her  than  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  begged,  bullied,  deceived,  threaten- 
ed,and  tricked  in:o  negotiation  ;f  and  then  mystified 

*  "  It  has  taken  it  [the  step  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty]  in  full  view  of  all 
possible  consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire 
and  hope  that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
causes  which  induced  it  to  do  so  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
two  countries,  which  the  United  States  is  anxious 
to  preserve."— Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Green. 

f  "  The  failure  of  the  proposition  heretofore 
made  by  Texas  for  admission  into  our  Union  should 
not  be  allowed  to  influence  her  present  course.  If 
the  proposition  could  have  been  placed  at  that 
time  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  now  seen,  there 
would  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the  subject. — 
Indeed,  it  was  then  regarded  rather  as  a  question  of 
time  than  anything  else:  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
always  considered  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  their 
territory  as  an  event  that  mu?t  happen  sooner  or 
later.  At  all  events,  no  other  question  can  grow 
out  of  the  failure  of  the  first  proposition  than  one 
of  mere  etiquette,  or  national  self-respect.  I  have 
anticipated  and  provided  for  this  Supposing  that 
Texas  might  feel  some  reluctance  to  renew  a  pro- 
position which  had  been  once  rejected,  I  have  in- 
vited her,  through  her  charge  at  Washington,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  upon  the  subject.  A  copy 
of  my  note  is  enclosed. 
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with  an  incomprehensible  abolition  of  slavery  hal- 
lucination, acid  libelled  with  the  imputation  of  a 
British  alliance  project. 

The  President  says  the  fullest  and  most  ample 
recompense  is  to  be  offered  to  Mexico  for  the  loss 
she  might  sustain.  What  is  this  but  offering  to 
pay  her,  since  the  treaty,  for  Texas  ?  and,  in  tact, 
allaccounts  agree  that  from  five  to  ten  millions 
were  to  be  offered  to  Santa  Anna  !  that  our  messen- 
ger went  freighted  with  that  rich  offer  !  Again: 
He  says  he  would  settle  the  question  of  boundary 
with  Mexico  franklyand  liberally.  Now,  why  ndt 
do  this  beforehand  ?  Why  seize  upon  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipaa; 
and  then  say,  he  would  restore  them  on  frank  and 
liberal  terms,  by  treaty  ?  Tn  the  mean  time,  what 
would  be  the  legal  condition  of  these  Mexican 
States,  if  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  ?  They 
would  have  been  part  of  the  United  States  !  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  mure  outrageous 
to  Mexico.  Would  our  administration  behave  thus 
towards  Great  Britain  ?  Would  ir  incorporate,  by 
treaty,  with  any  revolted  Canadians,  two  thousand 


"  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  more  injury  to 
the  commerce,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Texas,  in  time  of  peace,  than  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  combined  ;  and,  lor  the  same 
reason,  we  can  benefit  her  in  any  equal  degree.  It 
is  not  to  be  suppo-ed  that  we  shall  feel  any  hesi- 
tation on  this  subject,  if  Texas  shail  reject  our 
overtures  and  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  being,  as  we  ought  to  be,  the 
closest  friends,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  become 
the  bitterest  foes.  In  this  feeling  all  parts  of  our 
country  will  participate. 

•«  If  Texas  should  refuse  to  come  into  our  Union, 
measures  will  instantly  be  taken  to  fill  her  territo- 
ry with  emigrants  from  Europe.  Extensive  ar- 
rangements for  this  are  already  made,  and  they  will 
be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  decision  of 
Texas  shall  be  known.  These  emigrants  will 
bring  with  them  European  feelings  and  European 
opinions.  Emigration  from  the  United  States  will 
cease  ;  at  all  events,  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  will  not  run  the  hazard  of  subjecting  their 
slave  property  to  the  control  of  a  population  who 
are  anxious  to  abolish  slavery.  Texas  will  sojn 
cease  to  be  an  American  State. 

"But  the  first  measure  of  the  new  emigrants,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  sufficient  strength,  will  be 
to  destroy  that  great  domestic  institution  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  southern 
country  depends.  To  this,  England  will  stimu- 
late them,  and  she  will  also  furnish  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  I  have  commented  upon  this 
topic  in  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Everett.  I  will  only 
add,  that  if  Texas  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
United  States,  she  cannot  maintain  that  institution 
ten  years,  and  probably  not  half  that  time. 

"You  will  readily  perceive  that,  with  such 
causes  as  these  at  work,  a  long  continuance  of 
peace  between  that  country  and  the  United  States 
is  absolutely  impossible.  War  is  inevitable.  Eng- 
land will  be  a  party  to  itfrom  necessity,  if  not  from 
choice;  and  tne  other  great   powers  of  the  world 


miles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ?  and  then  offer 
to  treat  liberally  with  Great  Britain  for  its  restora- 
tion ?  No.  Sooner  would  they  nip  the  forked 
lightning  with  their  naked  fingers.  No,  no,  Queen 
Victoria's  dominions  would  not  be  served  thus.  Our 
President  and  his  Secretary  have  discretion.  They 
know  when,  and  where,  and  with  whom  to  be  va- 
liant. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  paragraph  of 
the  message,  replete  as  it  is  with  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  is  the  part  which  refuses  to  nego- 
tiate with  Mexico  in  advance,  because  she  would 
not  treat,  except  for  the  whole  of  Texas.  When  I 
read  this  exception,  my  eyes  opened  wide  !  and  I 
looked  sharp  for  some  error  of  the  press  to  relieve 
me  from  my  surprising  mystification.  At  last  I 
perceived  there  was  no  error  of  the  press  ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  an  objection  to  negotiating  with 
Mexico  in  advance  was,  because  she  would  not 
treat,  except  for  the  whole  of  Texas  !  Ascertain- 
ing this,  I  gave  it  up  !  For  what,  in  the  name  of 
everything  that  is  reasonable,  or  even  rational! 
what  were  we  after,  but  the  whole  of  Texas  ?  The 
most  moderate  of  us  wanted   all  that  was  lost  by 


will  not  be  idle  spectators  of  a  contest  involving 
such  momentous  results.  1  think  it  almost  certain 
that  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  the  stability 
of  long-established  institutions,  and  the  destinies 
of  millions  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  hang 
on  the  decision  which  Texas  shall  now  pronounce. 
What  has  she  to  hope  in  this  conflict  of  stronger 
powers  ?  She  will  find  herself  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone,  ground  to  powder  in  their 
revolutions. 

"Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
nions and  views  of  Senators  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  clear  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  are  in  favor  of  the  measure.  This  I 
learn  from  sources  which  do  not  leave  the  matter 
doubtful;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  President 
Houston  himself  has  received  the  same  information 
from  sources  which  will  command  his  respect. — 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  annexation,  should 
Texas  agree  to  make  one. 

"The  pending  negotiation  with  Mexico  ought 
not  to  present  any  difficulty,  unless  Texas  is  pre- 
pared to  go  back  again  under  the  dominion  of  that 
power.  As  it  is  certain  that  she  will  not  consent 
to  do  this,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  the 
result  of  that  negotiation  cannot  affect  unfavorably 
the  proposition  of  annexation  to  this  country.  If 
Mexico  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  then  Texas  will  have  an  undisputed  right 
to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  pleases;  and  if  Mexico 
shall  refuse  that  acknowledgement,  Texas  will  the 
more  need  the  protection  which  the  United  States 
now  offers.  She  can  require  nothing  more,  in  this 
last  event,  than  that  the  United  States  shall  take 
upon  themselves  the  adjustment  of  her  difficulties 
with  Mexico. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  wise  people  cannot  long 
hesitate  between  the  alternative  now  presented  to 
Texas."— Mr.  Upshur's  letter  to  the  United  States 
charge  in  Texas,  January  16,  1844. 
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the  treaty  of  1819,  which  would  include  the  old 
province  of  Texas,  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles  besides,  north  of  the  Red  river.  The  most 
moderate  of  us  wanted  all  this,  while  the  treaty 
party  wanted  more!  and  actually  contracted  for  a 
slice  in  addition,  of  two  thousand  miles  in  length 
from  four  Mexican  States.  The  President  and  his 
Secretary  would  not  treat  with  Mexico  in  advance, 
for  fear  she  would  pr.ss  all  Texas  upon  them  !  yet 
we  would  lake  all  of  Texas  from  herself,  and  more 
too  !  and  then  fight  Mexico  for  the  whole  !  fight 
her  in  unconstitutional  war,  secretly  agreed  upon 
in  a  preliminary  article,  clandestinely  commenced 
by  detaching  forces,  and  intended  to  be  kept  se- 
cret from  the  people  and  their  representatives. — 
After  this,  what  more?  except  to  decide  whether 
our  Department  ol  State  has  become  a  workshop  of 
treason,  or  a  hospital  of  bedlamites. 

The  President,  goes  on  to  answer  the  objection 
which  imputes  ro  him  a  violation  of  treaties,  and  a 
breach  of  faith  towards  Mexico  ;  and  affirms  that 
we  have  but  one  treaty  with  that  power,  and  that 
a  mere  commercial ..  ne,  for  the  security  of  trade  and 
intercourse.     Hear  him  : 

"  Nor  can  we,  by  any  fair  or  by  any  legitimate 
inference,  be  accused  of  violating  any  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  Mexico.  The  treaties  with  Mexico 
give  no  guarantee  of  any  sort,  co-existent  with  a 
similar  treaty  with  Texas.  So  have  we  treaties 
with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  are 
equally  as  much  violated  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  would  be  our  trea- 
ty with  Mexico.  The  treaty  is  merely  commer- 
cial, and  intended  as  the  instrument  for  more  accu- 
rately defining  the  rights  and  securing  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  each  country.  What  bad  faith 
can  be  implied  or  charged  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  successively  negotiating  with 
an  independent  power  upon  any  subject  not  viola- 
ting the  stipulations  of  such  treaty,  I  confess  my  in- 
ability to  discern." 

Only  one  treaty,  and  that  a  commercial  one. — 
Well!  I  have  seen  the  time  that  the  violation  of 
one  treaty,  and  the  destruction  of  commerce  with 
one  nation  only,  would  be  considered  something, 
and  worth  the  delay  of  time  to  think,  But,  leav- 
ing that  out  for  the  present,  let  us  look  into  the 
fact  of  only  one  treaty,  and  that  a  commercial  one, 
which  the  President  tells  us  is  all  we  have  with 
Mexico.  Here  is  a  volume  of  treaties,  (holding up 
a  book)  and  in  it  I  see  a  treaty  of  limits  with  Mexi- 
co, recent  in  its  formation,  and  perpetual  in  its  du- 
ration, and  guaranteeing  to  Mexico  the  whole 
country  now  undertaking  to  be  added  to  our  own 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Texas.  This  treaty  of 
limits  is  found  in  volume  8  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  at  page  982.  it  establishes  t he  fact 
that  there  is  one  more  treaty  with  Mexico,  besides 
that  of  commerce  ;  and  one  which  happens  to  be 
the  largest  obstacle  in  our  pach  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  without  an  honest  effort  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Mexico.  We  have  acknowledged  her 
title  to  all  this  country  :  we  know  she  has  never 
relinquished  her  right  to  it  :  we  treat  with  another 
party  for  it,  knowing  that  we  treat  for  war  as  an 
incumbrance  upon  it,  and  with  a  treaty  of  fixed 


limits  staring  us  in  the  face.  No  well  disposed 
neighbor  buys  a  law-suit  against  his  neighbor,  the 
laws  forbid  such  purchases,  and  qualify  them  as 
immoral.  But,  here  is  a  war  to  be  bought,  and  our 
own  treaty  to  be  plead  against  the  purchase.  The 
President  might  well  wish  to  obliterate  such  a 
treaty  from  the  statute-book. 

Then,  in  fact,  we  have  a  treaty  which  the  Pre- 
sident repudiates,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  in 
the  statute-book,  and  finds  its  sanction  in  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  in  the  faith  of  civilized  powers. — 
Not  that  this  treaty  should  be  a  perpetual  bar  to 
separate  negotiation  for  annexation  with  Texas; 
but  that  it  entitles  Mexico  to  that  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  honest  effort  to  obtain  her  consent, 
which  all  disinterested  men  feel  to  be  necessary, 
and  tor  which  my  bill  provides.  So  much  for  the 
treaty  of  limits. 

The  commercial  treaty  which  the  President  ad- 
mits, is  not  what  he  terms  it,  a  mere  commercial 
treaty,  but  is  also  a  treaty  of  amity  and  navigation. 
It  is  a  treaty  of  three  objects — amity — comznerce — 
and  navigation  ;  and  these  objects  are  secured  by 
different  articles,  and  are  to  have  different  dura- 
tions. The  commerce  and  navigation  articles  are 
limited,  and  may  be  terminated  on  a  year's  notice 
from  either  party  ;  the  amity  articles  are  unlimited 
and  are  to  survive  the  termination  of  the  former. — 
This  survival  is  expressly  provided  for.  The  title 
of  the  treaty  is  that  of  amity,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation— amity  being  named  first  as  the  foundation 
of  the  others.  At  the  head  of  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  treaty,  that  of  establishing  the  relations 
of  '•  friendship''  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  to  be  "  re- 
ligiously" observed,  is  the  foremost.  The  first  ar- 
ticle is  in  these  words : 

"  There  shall  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  univer- 
sal peace,  and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  in  all  the  extent  of  their  posses- 
sions and  territories,  and  between  their  people  and 
citizens  respectively,  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons or  places." 

This  is  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  ;  the  last 
one — for  there  are  thirty-four  articles  in  the  whole 
— returns  to  the  same  point,  and  endeavors  to  per- 
petuate the  peace  and  friendship  which  the  first 
article  had  declared  and  established.     It  says  : 

"  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that,  on  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  either  party  from  the  other,  (for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  commercial  and  navigation  articles,) 
this  treaty  in  all  its  parts  relating  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  shall  cease  and  determine  ;  and  in  all 
those  parts  which  relate  to  peace  and  friendship,  it 
shall  be  permanefitly  and  perpetually  binding  on 
the  contracting  parties." 

Again: 

*•  It  (what  cannot  be  expected)  any  one  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  present  treaty  shall  be  vio- 
lated, it  is  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  will  order  or  authorize  any  acts  of  repri- 
sal, nor  declare  war  against  the  other,  on  com- 
plaints of  injuries,  until  the  said  party  considering 
itself  offended,  shall  firsthave  presented  to  the  oth- 
er a  statement  of  such  injuries  or  damages,  verified 
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by  competent  proofs,  and  shall  have  demanded  jus- 
tice and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall  have  been 
refused,  or  unreasonably  delayed." 

Such  is  the  treaty  of  friendship — such  its  stipu- 
lations for  pe  petuity  and  inviolabiliiy — actu- 
ally existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  which  the  President  assumes  not  to 
exist.  He  admits  one  treaty  with  Mexico,  and 
that  a  mere  commercial  one  :  I  sh  >w  three  treaties 
— one  of  limits,  guarantying  to  Mexico  the  very 
country  we  now  receive  from  Texas,  wi  h  iut  a 
word  of  explanation  with  the  nation  to  which  we 
have  guarantied  it; — another  of  amity,  commerce 
and  navigation  ; — the  amity  articles  being  a  distinct 
treaty  in  themselves,  made  perpetual,  while  the 
commercial  and  navigation  articles  are  limited ; 
and  with  express  stipulations  for  friendly  explana- 
tions, and  demands  for  satisfaction,  before  either 
party  sh  >uid  engage  in  war  upon  the  other.  Yet 
this  sacred  treaty,  and  all  its  careful  stipulations, 
'he  President  entirely  forgets  !  and,  still  confining 
himself  to  the  one  commercial  treay,  declares  his 
inability  to  discover  the  bad  faith  which  is  charged 
upon  him  in  th  se  negotiations  with  Texas,  in- 
volving, as  they  do,  war  with  Mexico,  and  the 
consequent  abroga  ion  of  all  treaties  The  Presi- 
dent's discernment  must  be  bad.  There  would  be 
bad  faith,  and  enough  ot  it,  in  destroying  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  ruining  the  unsuspecting  mer- 
chants trading  under  it,  by  engaging  Wantonly  i  i 
war — adopting  a  war  not  our  own — and  producing 
all  tho  confusion,  los-,  and  mischief  which  would 
result  from  such  interruption  of  commerce.  This 
would  be  bad  taith  enough,  b»th  to  nations  and  to 
individual  merchants  ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  and  would 
be,  it  is  but  the  gra  n  of  mustard  to  the  mountain, 
compared  to  what  he  has  acua  ly  done. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  the  subject  rises  upon 
me,  and  requires  me  to  take  a  graver  tone,  and  a 
severer  view.  A  scene  of  perfidy,  and  of  breach 
of  peace,  and  of  mischief  makings  and  of  clandes- 
tfne  war,  and  of  interruption  of  peace  makers,  is 
to  be  revealed  o  the  Senate;  a  scene  of  which 
there  has  been  no  example  snee  the  disappearance 
of  the  petty  and  peifidious  princes  of  Italy  10 
whom  the  pen  of  Machiavelh  has  affixed  an  im- 
mortality of  infamy.  Mexico  and  Texas  were  at 
war:  the  great  powers  of  Europe  interposed  to 
makepeace:  an  armistice  was  obtained:  negotia- 
tions were  opened  :  the  pacificators  were  at  the 
council  board,  earning  the  benediction  of  heaven, 
when  our  administration  clandesanely  interposes 
to  frustrate  the  divine  work — to  renew  the  flames 
of  war — make  our  own  country  a  party  to  it— and 
that  secretly  and  unconstitutionally ;  and  all  for 
the  base  jjurpose  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Union,  and 
an  election  intrigue;  reinforced  by  a  land  specula- 
tion, and  a  job  in  scrip.  But  I  deal  at  present 
only  with  lh«  vio  ation  of  the  armistice,  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  clan- 
destine, unconstitutional  war.  Let  us  confine  our 
attention  to  these  items. 

At  page  47,  of  the  published  document,  we  find 
a  let  er  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  writen  by 
the  command  of  the  President,  (as  all  such  letters 
are  by  constitutional  intendment,  whether  so  ex- 


pressed or  not,)  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
United  States  representative  at  the  government  of 
Texas.  This  letter  bears  date  the  16th  of  January, 
1844,  and  recites  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
Texas  has,  for  the  present,  declined  the  annexa- 
tion proposition  made  to  it  by  the  government  of 
the  United  Sfates.  Here,  then,  is  a  point  in  the 
case — a  dead  poin* ,  as  it  is  calh  d  in  mechanism — 
which  it  requires  an  extra  power  to  overcome. 
That  extra  power  the  Secretary  applied  in  that 
lung  letter  of  begging,  coaxing,  threatening,  bully- 
ing, deceiving,  tricking,  and  promising,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Arid,  deeming  ail  this 
not  enough  to  induce  Texas  to  violate  the  armis- 
tice, and  break  u.<  the  negotiations  oi  peace — con- 
sequences which  the  annexation  project  flagrantly 
involved — he  makes  a  dire*  t  offer  to  assume  the 
war  for  her,  as  the  crowning  inducement  to  re- 
open the  declined  proposition-  The  direct  assump- 
tion ot  the  war  was  offered,  and  offered  for  this 
specific  purpose.     Hear  him  : 

"The  p-ndiag  negotiation  with  Mexico  ought 
not  to  present  any  difficulty,  unless  Texas  is  pre- 
pared to  £  >  bide  again  under  the  dominion  of  that 
power.  As  it  is  ceitain  that  she  will  not  consent 
to  this,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  ihe  result 
of  that  negotiation  cannot  affect  unfavorably  the 
proposition  of  annexation  to  this  country.  If 
Mexico  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  then  Texas  will  have  an  undisputed  right 
to  dispose  of  her.-elf  as  she  pleases  ;  and  if  Mexico 
shall  refuse  that  acknowledgment,  Texas  will  the 
more  need  the  protection  which  the  United  States 
now  offers.  Sh^  can  require  nothing  more,  in  this 
last  event,  than  that  the  United  States  shall  take 
upi  n  themselves  the  adju  tment  of  her  difficulties 
with  Mexico." 

Here  is  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  pending 
negotiations  between  Texas  and  Mexico  for  peace 
between  them,  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  former;  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment, also,  of  the  right  of  Mexico  to  dispute  the 
annexation  pending  the  negotiations;  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment, furthermore,  that  the  right  of 
Texas  to  annex  hetself  to  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  Mexico,  had  not  yet  accrued  ; 
and  then  a  naked,  undisguised,  flagrant,  criminal 
offer  to  assume  the  war  for  her — adjust  her  difficul- 
ties with  Mexico- — if  she  would  violate  all  these 
sacred  relations,  by  resuming  the  declined  proposi- 
tion for  annexation.  This  letter  was  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  and  formed  part  of  the  first 
meagre,  defective,  and  mutilated  set  of  documents 
sent  in  to  the  Senate.  No  reply  appeared  to  have 
been  made  to  this  extraordinary  letter  on  the  part 
of  Texas.  It  seemed  to  hive  dropped  dead.  The 
next  paper  in  the  series  was  quite  on  a  different 
point — away  off  at  a  nor-tangent — almost  at  the 
antijodes!  nothisig  nearer  than  Lord  Aberdeen's 
disclaimer  of  negro  insurrection  imputations! — 
(See  page  48  of  the  d  cument.)  This  looks  strange, 
and  implied  a  suppression,  which  excited  suspicion. 
Hiatus  valde  deflendus.  Something  was  evidently 
skipped;  for  the  annexation  proposition,  which 
we  left  broken  off,  and  at  a  dead  point,  was  not 
only  renewed,  as  the  event,  showed.,  but  the  treaty 
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was  actually  made,  and  presented  to  us  We  left 
our  President  and  Secretary  at  the  dead  point !  and 
the  next  we  see  of  them,  they  are  not  only  over 
the  point,  but  through  the  game.  The  treaty  i3 
signed,  and  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  eoun  ry  !  and  Texas,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  the  executive  government,  is  ours.  How  is 
this  ?  It  looked  like  magic,  or  trick;  and  as  Sena- 
tors we  were  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  la'ter 
than  in  the  former,  proceedings  were  instituted  to 
make  discovery  of  the  missing  links  of  a  lost  and 
broken  chain.  A  call  was  made  upon  the  Presi- 
dent; it  resulted  in  nothing,  or  rather  worse;  lor 
it  started  the  Senate  upon  a  wrong  scent.  Then 
another  call  was  made,  with  more  of  the  scienter  in 
it,  as  the  lawyers  would  term  is  ;  and  this  call 
proved  effective  It  was  the  one  which  accom- 
plished that  notable  exploit  which  the  Senate  will 
remember,  and  which  the  Spanish  paper  then 
quoted,  so  dramatically  described,  as  pulling  the 
devil  from  under  the  blanket.  An  answer  was  got; 
and  lo  and  behold !  it  turned  out  to  be  the  exact 
thing  wanted — the  missing  link — the  connecting 
rod — ihe  opening  key — to  the  resumed  propositions 
— to  the  formation  of  the  treaty — ro  the  true  price  of 
the  treaty — and  the  object  for  which  it  was  then  so 
agonizingly  desred.  This  answer  was  not,  obtained 
until  the  first  day  of  June — a  day  far  posterior  to 
that  which  executive  impatience  had  assigned  us 
lor  the  consummation  of  our  task  in  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  It  came  too  late  to  be  included  in 
the  twenty  thousand  copies  ot  the  Texas  document 
which  the  Senate  had  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the 
16th  of  May  ;  innocently  thinking,  as  they  then 
did,  that,  by  dint  of  iterated  and  reiterated  calls, 
they  had  got  all ;  when,  it  fact, everything  material 
and  essential  was  still  behind,  and  was  only  ob- 
tained fifteen  days  later,  and  by  an  amended  call. 
All  this  most  material  and  essential  matter,  too 
late  forthcoming  to  be  included  in  the  regular  docu- 
ment was  added  to  it,  and  constitutes  a  document 
in  itself,  numbered  349.  The  first  paper  in  this 
addenda  is  dated  Washington,  January  17th,  1844 
— the  day  after  Mr,  Upshur's  last  extraordinary 
letter,  s>  frequently  referred  to — and  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged.  Heie  it  is  in  full  ! 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  Mr.  Upshur. 

"  Legation  of  Texas, 
Washington,  January  17,  1S44 
"  Sir  :  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  aimistice  has 
been  proclaimed  between  Mexico  and  Texas ; 
that  that  armistice  has  been  obtained  through 
the  intervention  of  several  great  powers,  mutually 
friendlv ;  and  that  negotiations  are  now  p-nding, 
having  for  their  object  a  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ties heretofore  existing  between  the  two  countries. 
A  proposition  likewise  having  been  submitted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Srates,  through  you 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country,  there- 
fore (without  indicating  the  nature  of  the  reply 
which  the  President  of  Texas  may  direct  to  be 
made  to  this  proposition)  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  apprehended,  should  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation be  concluded,  Mex  co  may  think  proper 
to  at  once  terminate  the  armistice,  break  off  all  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  and  again  threaten  or  com- 


mence hostilities  against  Texas  ;  and  that  some  of 
the  other  governments  who  hav^  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  their  cession,  if  they  do  not  throw 
their  influence  into  the  Mexican  scale,  may  alto- 
gether withdraw  their  good  offices  of  mediation, 
tnus  losing  to  Texas  their  friendship,  and  exposing 
her  to  the  unrestrained  menaces  of  Mexico.  In 
view,  then,  of  these  things,  I  desire  to  submit, 
through  you,  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  Staes,  this  inquiry:  should  the  President 
ot  Texas  accede  to  the  proposition  of  annexation, 
would  the  President  of  the  Uni  ed  States,  after  the 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  before  it  shall  be  rati* 
fled  and  receive  thefinal  action  ot'theother  branches 
of  b)th  governments,  in  case  Texas  should  desire 
it,  or  with  her  consent,  order  such  number  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
such  necessary  points  or  places  upon  the  territory 
or  borders  of  Texas  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  shall 
be  tufficient  to  protect  her  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion ? 

"  This  communication,  as  well  as  the  reply  which 
you  make,  will  be  considered  by  me  as  entirely 
confidential,  not  to  be  embraced  in  my  regular 
official  correspondence  to  my  government,  but  en- 
closed direct  to  the  President  of  Texas,  for  his  in- 
formation. 

"  With  assurances  of  my  great  regard,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, "  ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT. 
••  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  &c." 
To  this  letter  so  pregnant  in  itself,  and  so  full  of 
matter  for  the  gravest  reflection,  follow  eleven 
others  between  the  functionaries  of  the  two  powers, 
and  between  the  two  Presidents  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  through  their  respective  representa- 
tives ;  all  directed  to  the  same  cardinal  point,  and 
all  confined  to  the  same  vital  struggle — the  Texi- 
ans,  to  obtain  a  written  promise  for  the  loan  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston — Mr.  Tyler 
and  his  Secretary,  to  work  off  upon  a  verbal  en- 
gagement for  the  same  military  and  naval  loan. — 
The  whole  eleven  letters  are  eminently  worthy  of 
being  scanned  and  studied  ;  though  here,  again, 
there  are  gaps — missing  links — no  less  than  four  ; 
but  what  is  seen  shows  the  arduousness  of  the  con- 
test— the  pertinacity  of  the  demand,  and  theevaded 
pledge — which  lasted  eighty-four  days — from  Ja- 
nuary 17th  to  April  llth — and  the  dire  repugnance 
with  which  our  President  and  his  Secretary  were 
screwed  up  at  last  to  the  fatal  point  of  giving  the 
written  promise  for  the  damning  deed.  Do  it,  (that 
is  lend  the  army  and  navy,  and  assume  the  war,) 
and  go  into  it  clandestinely,  they  were  perfectly 
willing;  but  to  si^n  the  paper  !  there  lay  the  rub. 
At  last,  the  ides  ot  March  arrived.  The  eleventh 
of  April  had  come.  It  was  only  forty  days  to  the 
Baltimore  convention  :  the  "  Texas  bomb"  was 
wanting  ;  the  Guy  Fawkes  plot  required  the  bomb; 
not  another  hour  could  be  delayed, and  on  that  day 
the  promise  was  signed,  and  even  performed;  for 
the  forces  were  put  in  motion.  The  sailing  and 
the  marching  orders  were  given  ;  and  the  next  day 
— April  llth — the  long  desired  treaty  was  signed 
Here  is  the  letter  of  our  present  Secretary  of  State, 
of  date  the  llth  of  April,  giving  in  the  President's 
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adhesion  to  the  dreadful  terms  which  the  Texians 
exacted  of  him,  as  the  price  of  furnishing  him  the 
«'  bomb"  in  time  fur  the  convention.  Hear  the 
letter  : 

Mr.  Calhoun  to  Messrs.  Van  Zandt  and  Hender- 
son. 

"  Washington,  April  11,  1844. 

M  Gentlemen  :  The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur, 
to  which  you  have  called  my  attention,  dated  Wash- 
ington, 17th  of  January,  1S44,  has  been  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  it,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  in- 
structed to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concen- 
trate in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergen- 
cy ;  and  that  similar  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  io  move  the  disposable  mili- 
tary forces  on  our  southwestern  frontier,  for  the 
samepuipose.  Should  the  exigency  arise  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  I  am  further 
directed  by  the  President  to  say  that,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  he  would 
deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means  placed  within 
his  power  by  the  constitution  to  protect  Texas 
from  all  foreign  invasion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Messrs.  I.  Van  Zandt,  and 
J.  P.  Henderson, 
Ministers  from  the  Republic  of  Texas." 

Thus  was  signed  the  dreadful  promise  ;  and  not 
merely  signed,  but  performance  of  it  inexorably  ex- 
acted upon  the  instant.  No  trust  or  credit  for  this 
part  of  the  price.  The  credit  system  did  not  ex- 
tend to  war  help.  Payment  ot  the  war  subsidy  was 
exacted  in  advance.  The  Secretary  of  State  shows 
that  the  sailing  and  marching  orders  were  issued 
before  the  letter  of  the  11th  was  sent;  and  thus 
was  consummated  the  most  daring  crime,  for  the 
most  infamous  purpose,  that  ever  was  witnessed 
in  a  government  of  limited  and  responsible  au- 
thorities. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  Texian  repre- 
sentative, establishes  some  great  points  to  which 
1  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

1.  The  existence  of  the  armistice  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  so  imprudently  denied  by 
our  President  in  his  special  message  of  the  17th 
of  May 

2.  The  actual  pendency  of  negotiations  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  for  peace,  under  the  mediation 
of  European  powers,  at  the  moment  that  our  ad- 
ministration was  clandestinely  and  perfidiously 
at  work  to  break  the  armistice,  and  prevent  the 
peace. 

3.  The  fear  of  Texas  to  commit  herself  to  the 
consequences  of  violated  faith,  and  breach  of  ar- 
mistice, and  of  pacific  negotiations,  without  a 
promise  of  protection  from  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Texian  demand  lor  military  aid  before 
the  ratification  of  the  annexation  treaty. 

5.  The  secrecy  in  which  the  whole  was  to  lie  bu- 
ried between  the  two  Presidents,  not  even  going 
into  the  official  correspondence. 

6.  The  agency  of  our  administration  in  urging, 


seducing,  and  almost  forcing  Texas  into  a  breach 
of  the  armistice,  and  the  interruption  of  friendly 
negotiations. 

7.  The  character  of  our  administration  as  ex- 
hibited by  itself,  perfidiously  rekindling  the  war 
which  the  European  sovereigns  were  extinguish, 
ing. 

These  points,  so  clear  in  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  letter, 
arrest  and  fix  our  attention. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
shows  that  all  the  demands  of  the  Texian  govern- 
mect,  of  the  17ih  of  January,  were  iully  concurred 
in.  The  army  and  navy  were  lent  for  the  pur- 
poses required.  "To  meet  any  emergency,"  is  the 
vague  phraseology  employed  to  cover  an  illegal  ag- 
gression. The  name  of  the  constitution  is  invoked 
in  the  instant  of  its  diabolical  violation,  to  cover 
the  protection  of  Texas  from  foreign  invasion  ;  as 
if  Texas  was  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and 
protected  by  our  constitution  from  insurrection  and 
invasion.  The  letter  of  the  11th  of  April  is  the  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  January,  and  the 
numerous  intervening  letters  referred  to,  but  not 
read,  but  which  may  be  seen  from  page  1  to  page 
12,  in  document  number  349  ;  it  is  the  response  to 
all  these  letters,  and  four  others  not  given.  It  is 
their  response;  and  they  are  its  key  ;  and  which 
place  this  letter  of  the  11th  of  April  in  the  class  ot 
the  most  lawless  and  daring  crimes,  (and  for  the 
most  infamous  purposes,)  which  have  disgraced 
Christendom  since  the  revival  of  civilization,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  f{  dark  ages."  And  for  what 
purpose  all  this  crime  and  intamy  ?  To  cover  an 
intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  something  worse. 
And  against  whom  ?  A  neighbor,  with  whom  we 
have  peace  and  trade,  and  treaties  of  friendship, 
limits,  commerce,  and  navigation.  And  upon  what 
pretexts  ?  A  negro  hallucination,  as  insulting  to 
Great  Britain  as  it  is  degrading  to  its  nventors, 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  world-  Surely  the 
mind  is  moon-struck  which  can  play  such  lawless 
and  fantastic  tricks;  or  must,  believe  the  people 
mad  before  whom  they  are  played. 

I  have  now  shown  that  our  President  labors  un- 
der a  great  error  in  a  matter  of  fact,  in  supposing 
we  have  but  one  treaty,  and  that  a  mere  commer- 
cial one,  with  Mexico.  His  error  in  this  particular 
is  now  established,  and  is  serious  and  lamentable. 
Considering  what  he  has  done,  this  error  is  truly 
deplorable.  But,  even  upon  his  own  supposition, 
and  supposing  that  he  was  only  violating  and  abro- 
gating a  commercial  treaty  :  is  that  nothing  ?  Is 
the  breach  of  faith  nothing?  Is  the  interruption 
of  commerce  nothing  ?  Is  the  ruin  of  some  thou- 
sand merchants  nothing  ?  All  this  results  from 
the  breach  and  abrogation  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
War  abrogates  all  treaties.  The  President  has 
made  war  on  Mexico.  His  private  engagement 
writh  President  Houston  is  war.  His  direction  of 
forces  to  the  coasts  and  trontiers  of  Mexico,  is  a 
commencement  of  war.  It  is  the  establishment  of 
a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Even  if  a  gun  is  not  fired,  nor  a  ship 
captured,  the  fact  is  the  same.  War  has  been 
made  on  Mexico.  War  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.     It  is  their  present  status — 
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their  legal  state  under  the  law  of  nations;  and  if 
actual  hostilities  do  not  take  place,  with  all  their 
bloody  consequences  by  sea  and  land,  all  their 
ravages  of  commerce,  and  exasperation  of  national 
feeling,  and  involvement  of  many  powers  :  if  all 
this  does  not  take  place,  it  is  because  the  Senate 
has  rejected  the  treaty,  and  laid  the  President  un- 
der the  necessity  of  recalling  our  naval  and  military 
forces  from  the  theatre  of  battle  to  which  he  has 
dared  to  send  them. 

The  legal  state  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  is  that  of  war  ;  and  the  legal  consequence 
is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between  the  two 
powers,  and  the  cessation  ef  all  commercial  inter- 
course. This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  the  President ; 
not  sufficient  to  impede  for  an  instant  his  intrigue 
for  the  Presidency,  and  the  ulterior  scheme  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  But  how  is  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  ejes  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  large  enough  to  behold  the 
extent  of  the  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts 
are  patriotic  enough  to  lament,  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce!  The  richest  stream  which  the 
world  beholds :  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its  staple 
article  ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of  every- 
thing, changed,  to  be  sure,  into  the  form  of  fine 
goods  and  groceries*,  of  navigation,  it  requires  a 
constant  foreign  supply  ;  tor  Mexico  neither  has, 
nor  can  have,  a  marine,  either  commercial  or 
military.  The  want  0f  ports  and  timber  deny  her 
a  marine  now  and  forever.  This  country,  export- 
ing what  we  want — (hard  money) — taking  some- 
thing of  ail  our  exports — using  our  own  ships  to 
fetch  and  carry — lying  at  our  door — with  many  in- 
land streams  of  trade  besides  the  great  maritime 
stream  of  commerce — pouring  the  perennial  pro- 
duct of  her  innumerable  mines  into  our  paper 
money  country,  and  helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear 
its  depredations  :  this  country,  whose  trade  was  so 
important  to  us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a 
nullity  by  the  American  President,  or  rather,  is 
treated  with  systematic  outrage ;  and  even  the 
treaty  which  secures  us  her  trade  is  despairingly 
acknowledged  with  the  contemptuous  prefix  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles  it 
the  appeal  message.  Now  let  us  look  to  this  com- 
merce with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depreciated  and 
repudiated  by  our  President:  let  us  see  its  origin, 
progress  and  present  state.  Before  the  indenend- 
ence  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of  mines  had  no 
foreign  trade:  the  mother  country  monopolized 
the  whole.  It  was  the  Spanish  Hesperides,  guarded 
with  more  than  the  fabulous  dragon's  care,  Mexi- 
can independence  was  declared  at,  Igula,  in  the 
year  1821.  In  that  year  its  trade  with  the  United 
States  be^an,  humbly  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid 
and  an  immense  deveiopement.  In  1821  our  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  were  about  $100,000  ;  our  imports 
about  the  double  ot  that  small  sum.  In  the  year 
1835,  the  year  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our 
exports  to  the  same  country,  (and  that  independent 
of  the  Honduras,  Campeachv,  and  the  Mosquito 
shore,)  amounted  to  $1,500,639:  and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  year, 
in  merchanize,  $5;614,819 :  of  which  the  whole, 


except  about  $200,000  worth  was  carried  in  Ame- 
rican vessels.  Our  specie  imports  for  the  same 
year,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state  of  our 
Mexican  trade,  (and  that  without  counting  the 
inland  branches  of  it,)  the  year  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Texian  revolution — an  event  which  I 
then  viewed,  as  my  speeches  prove,  under  many 
aspects  !  And,  with  every  sympathy  alive  in 
favor  of  the  Texians,  and  with  the  full  view  of 
their  return  to  our  Union  after  a  successful  revolt, 
I  still  wished  to  conciliate  this  natural  event  wirh 
the  great  object  of  preserving  our  peaceful  rela- 
tions, and  with  them  our  commercial,  political, 
social,  and  moral  position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the 
second  power  ot  the  New  World  after  ourselves, 
and  the  first  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  great 
American  family.  The  administration  of  the  time 
wished  to  do  the  same,  and  so  did  Congress  ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  laws  and  proclamations  of  neu- 
trality, it  so  happened  that  our  supposed  aid  and 
known  sympathy  for  the  Texians,  and  our  decided 
movement  in  the  early  acknowledgment  ot  Texian 
independence,  worked  its  apprehended  result — 
alienated  Mexican  feeling  from  us — and  ran  down 
our  rich  and  growing  trade  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
run  up.  In  the  .year  1842 — six  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution — our 
direct  exports  to  Mexico  had  sunk  to  $564,862 ; 
our  imports  of  merchandize  had  fallen  off  to  $1,- 
995,696:  owr  navigation  had  declined  two-thirds: 
and  our  specie  imports  were  reduced  to  $1,342,817. 
This  was  the  melancholy  and  declining  state  of  our 
Mexican  commerce  in  the  year  1842;  when,  in 
the  winter  of  that  year — the  winter  1832-43 — the 
plot  was  laid  for  immediate  annexation — that  is  to 
say,  annexation  during  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1844  !  which  threatens  the  remainder  of  this 
trade  wth  total  extinction,  In  the  natural  order 
of  things  this  trade,  should  nearly  have  doubled 
since  1835.  The  British  trade  with  Mexico  has 
more  than  doubled  during  that  time.  More  than 
twenty  millions  of  silver  now  go  annually  to  the 
British  government,  or  British  merchants,  while 
our  supply  has  sunk  down  from  eight  millions  and 
a  half  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  half.  Sir,  I 
have  spoken  of  this  trade  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  Union  ;  but  there  is  another  relation  under 
which  to  view  it ;  and  that  is,  in  its  relation  io  the 
Great  We-t.  The  Mexican  trade  is  emphatically 
a  western  trade  !  and  New  Orleans  is  its  grand  em- 
porium. There  arrives — there  did  arrive — the 
ship  loads  of  Mexican  dollars  to  meet  the  steam- 
boat loads  of  western  produce  !  and  every  measure 
that  repulses,  or  diminishes  that  importation  of 
silver,  diminishes  in  the  same  degree  the  capacity 
of  New  Orleans  to  purchase  western  produce,  and 
carries  loss  and  damage  to  the  growing  crop  of 
every  western  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  view  to  take  of 
this  Mexican  trade,  and  which  will  still  exhibit  its 
value,  great  as  that  has  already  been  seen  to  be,  un- 
der a  new  and  additional  degree  of  importance. — 
We  are  a  paper  money  people,  with  a  thousand  pa- 
per money  banks,  and  not  one  mine  of  silver,  and 
but  few  mines  of  gold,  and  a  large  mint  establish- 
ment with  little  domestic  gold,  and  not  one  ounc 
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of  native  silver  to  coin.  What  would  become  of 
these  banks — or  rather,  what  would  become  of 
their  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  people — were  it 
not  for  Mexican  dollars  ?  In  the  years  1837-38- 
'39-'40,  we  saw  those  banks  shut  up,  and  their  pa- 
per sink  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  quarter,  (some 
more,  some  less,)  on  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and 
while  the  great  calamity  of  this  general  and  pro- 
longed suspension  of  specie  payments  had  its  ori- 
gin and  root  in  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  loss  of  the  cus- 
tomary supply  of  silver  from  Mexico  favored  her 
criminal  design,  and  brought  the  local  institutions 
more  completely  within  the  subjection  of  her  dia- 
bolical policy.  The  decline  of  our  Mexican  supply 
of  silver  was  enormous  during  those  years.  In 
1835,  the  amount  imported  (on  the  custom-house 
books)  was  $8,343,181  ;  in  1836,  it  was  $4,537,- 
418;  in  1837,  it  was  $4,650,978  ;  in  1838,  it  was 
$2,689,426  :  in  1839,  it  was  $2,273,548.  Here  was 
a  decline  of  three-fourths  in  four  years  !  adding 
the  annual  declines  together,  (assuming  the  im- 
port of  1S35  to  have  remained  stationary,)  and  the 
whole  loss  was  $19,412,272  !  enough  to  have  ar- 
rested the  course  of  bank  suspension,  and  checked 
the  depreciation  of  currency,  and  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce. But  the  criterion  of  loss  is  erroneous  in  as- 
suming the  import  of  1835  to  have  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  it  was  then  rising  as  rapidly  as  it  after- 
wards fell.  In  fact,  our  Mexican  import  of  silver 
has  been  a  climax,  both  in  its  ascent  and  descent, 
and  finds  i  ts  culminating  point  in  the  year  which 
preceded  the  Texian  revolt.  Thus,  (and  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  years  before  as  well  as  after 
that  period)  in  the  year  1832,  this  import  was 
$3,626,704;  in  1833,  it  was  $4,592,892;  in  1834, 
$7,204,517  ;  in  1835,  $8,343,181.  Had  it  continu- 
ed rising  at  this  rate  it  must  now  have  been  near 
twenty  millions;  which  is,  in  fact,  about  the  amount 
which  now  annually  goes  to  the  British — either  to 
the  government  or  to  the  merchants.  This  great 
import  of  specie,  invaluable  in  itself,  had  another 
advantage  in  the  regularity  and  naturalness  of  its 
supply.  It  came  every  year,  and  all  the  year  round 
— and  that  as  a  natural  operation,  being  the  staple 
export  of  the  country.  Large  imports  of  specie 
from  other  countries  indicate  a  commercial  or  pe- 
cuniary derangement,  and  often  produce  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  Not  so  with  Mexico.  Her 
silver  dollars  are  her  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
provisions,  manufactures,  &c,  &c.  They  are  her 
exports ;  and  are  sent  abroad  to  meet  the  exports 
of  other  countries,  and  to  meet  all  the  productions 
of  our  country,  first  changed  into  fine  goods  and 
groceries,  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies.  I  have  before  traced  the  workings  of  this 
commerce  and  shown  the  ignorance  of  the  superfi- 
cial observer  who,  looking  to  the  direct  trade  alone, 
is  ready  to  say  Mexico  takes  but  little  from  us, 
end  that  of  very  few  articles.  This  is  an  error — a 
gross  error  :  she  takes— did  take— much  from  us — 
and  that  of  everything — but  at  a  double  operation, 
not  injurious  to  any  interest,  and  beneficial  to  navi- 
gation, by  giving  it  a  double  employment. 

Eight  years  ago,  and  when  the  Texian  revolu- 
tion was  in  its  dawn,  I  pointed   out  this  conse- 


quence to  our  trade  as  a  reason  (among  others)  for 
not  losing  the  friendship  of  Mexico  while  wishing 
well  to  Texas      I  then  said  : 

"  As  a  western  senator,  coming  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of  interrupt- 
ing that  double  line  of  inland  and  maritime  com- 
merce which,  stretching  to  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
brings  back  the  perennial  supply  of  solid  money 
which  enriches  the  interior,  and  enables  New  Or- 
leans to  purchase  the  vast  accumulation  of  agricul- 
tural produce  of  which  she  is  the  emporium. — 
Wonderful  are  the  workings  of  commerce,  and 
more  apt  to  find  out  its  own  proper  channels  by  its 
own  operations,  than  to  be  givded  into  them  byjtbe 
hand  of  legislation.  New  Oi leans  now  is  what 
the  Havana  once  was— the  entrepot  of  the  Mexican 
trade,  and  the  recipient  of  its  mineral  wealth.  *  * 
Let  no  unnecessary  collision  with  Mexico  inter- 
rupt this  happy  commerce,  turn  *ack  the  streams 
of  three  hundred  mines  to  the  Havana,  and  give  a 
wound  to  a  noble  city  which  must  be  felt  to  the 
head  spring  acd  first  source  of  every  stream  that 
pours  its  tribute  into  the  King  of  Floods." 

This  is  what  I  said  eight  years  ago,  and  when 
pointing  out  the  consequences  of  acknowledging 
prematurely  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  Se- 
nate will  pardon  this  egotism.  It  has  occurred  too 
often  in  this  debate;  but  not  from  vain  glory,  and 
to  show  myself  more  wise  than  others,  but  lor  the 
useful  purpose  of  gaining  some  credit  for  what  I 
now  say,  and  preventing  future  mischiefs,  by  shew- 
ing that  I  have  heretofore  been  able  to  lift  the  veil 
of  futurity,  and  to  point  out  to  my  fellow  country- 
men the  calamities  with  which  public  measures 
were  fraught.  In  all  this  Texas  business,  I  have 
been  a  Cassandra.  From  the  first  revolution  of  the 
treatv  of  1819,  when  I  imprecated  a  woe*  upon  the 
head  of  its  author,  (then  mistaken  as  to  the  maD,) 
down  to  the  rejection  of  this  "  immediate"  an- 
nexation treaty,  I  have  foretold  and  pointed  out 
the  consequence  of  every  successive  blunder  which 
has  been  committed,  and  without  gaining  any  cre- 
dit for  what  I  said.  Now  I  point  out  the  great- 
est of  all  thes?  blunders— nay,  the  greatest  of 
crimes — and  warn  against  iheir  fatal  consequences: 
with  what  success,  'he  lapse  of  some  few  months 
must  show. 

The  President — for  I  resume  my  reading  of  the 
appeal  message — goes  on  to  say  : 

"  While  all  the  world  beside  regards  Texas  as 
an  independent  power,  Mexico  chooses  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  revoded  province.  Nor  could  we 
negotiate  with  Mexico  for  Texas,  without  admit- 
ting that  our  recognition  of  her  independence  was 
fraudulent,  delusive,  or  void.  It  is  only  after  ac- 
quiring Texas,  that  the  question  of  boundary  can 
arise  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a 
question  purposely  left  open  for  negotiation  with 
Mexico — as  affording  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
most  friendly  and  pacific  arrangements.     The  exe- 

*"The  magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  ours, 
with  all  its  fountains,  springs,  and  floods  :  and  woe  to  the 
statesman  who  undertakes  to  surrender  one  drop  of  its 
water — one  inch  of  its  soil — to  any  foreign  power." — Ben- 
ton, 1818. 
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cutivc  has  dealt  with  Texas  as  a  power  independent  of  all 
others,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure.  She  was  an  independent 
State  of  the  confederation  of  Mexican  republics.  When,  by 
violent  revolution,  Mexico  declared  the  confederation  at 
an  end,  Texas  owed  her  no  longer  allegiance,  but  claimed, 
and  has  maintained  the  right  for  eight  years  to  a  separate 
and  distinct  position.  During  that  period,  no  army  has  in- 
vaded her  with  a  view  to  her  reconquest ;  and  if  she  has 
not  yet  established  her  right  to  be  treated  as  a  nation  inde- 
pendent de  facto  and  de  jure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  at 
what  period  she  will  attain  to  that  condition." 

This  is  a  novel  specimen  of  argument  for  the  chief  of  a 
government,  speaking  to  a  Senate.  It  is  a  sample,  how- 
ever, of  what  the  logicians  define,  and  which  they  call, 
argumcntum  ad  ignorantiam.  It  is,  indeed,  an  argument 
not  only  founded  upon,  but  addressed  to  ignorance.  It  is, 
besides, sepercilious  and  un -pertinent,  and  is  moreover  in 
bad  taste.  That "  choose  1"  Mexico  chooses  to  look  upon 
Texas  as  a  revolted  province.  This  is  insulting  to  Mexico, 
and  is  not  founded  in  fact.  She  has  the  right  to  look  at 
Texas  in  that  character  until  the  revolution  is  terminated. 
Nor  does  the  world  look  upon  her  in  any  other  light. — 
France  and  Great  Britaiu  show  their  view  of  the  Texian 
condition  in  their  efforts — successful  efforts- -to  obtain  the 
armistice  and  mediate  for  peace.  Our  President  himself 
shows  his  true  opinion  of  this  condition  in  that  private  en- 
gagement to  protect  the  revolted  province  from  the  pursuit 
of  Mexico.  Texas  herself  shows  her  view  of  it  in  the  im- 
plorations  which  she  has  addressed  to  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  obtain  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  for  her,  or  a  prosecution  of  the  war 
upon  principles  of  humanity.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  as  unbecoming,  and  as  unfounded,  and  as  offensive,  to 
apply  the  epithet  choose  to  the  Mexican  contemplation  of 
Texas  as  the  same  epithet  would  have  been  if  applied  to 
George  the  Third  and  his  thirteen  revolted  colonies  at  any 
time  before  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1783.  Choose, 
indeed.  Mexico  has  a  right  to  decide  for  herself.  She  is  a 
sovereign  power.  She  has  an  unrelinquished  claim  on 
Texas  ;  and  if  she  says  war  is  the  price  of  that  unrelin- 
quished claim,  she  has  a  right  to  say  so  ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  pay  that  price.  She  has  fixed  the  price,  and  we  know 
it.  As  far  back  as  the  23d  of  August,  1843,  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs, 
officially  informed  Mr.  Thompson,  our  minister  at  Mexico, 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  the  commencement 
of  war  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1843,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, delivered,  by  command  of  his  government,  the  same 
official  declaration  to  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  the  Texian  representative,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur, of  the  17th  of  January,  1844,  expressly  presents  war 
as  the  consequence  of  annexation  •,  and  demands  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  the  use  of  her  army  and 
navy,  before  he  would  sign  the  treaty.  And  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  on  the  11th  of  April,  agrees  to 
the  condition — accepts  Texas  and  the  war  together — un- 
constitutionally, clandestinely,  and  secretly  accepts  it — and 
privately  orders  off  ships  and  troops  to  join  Texas  against 
Mexico.  In  all  this  the  President  proves  that  he  knew  war 
was  the  price  of  annexation :  he  agreed  to  that  price  :  he 
paid  it  in  advance:  and  now,  to  say  to  the  world  that 
Mexico  chooses  to  consider  Texas  as  a  revolted  province, 
is  to  trifle  with  language  and  with  the  public  intelligence, 
and  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  denying  what  he 
had  fully  and  previously  admitted. 

The  President  says  we  have  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas.  Certainly  we  have  !  and  that  according  to 
a  principle  which  makes  us  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  all  governments  which  get  the  reigns  of  government  in 
their  hands,  without  inquiring  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  when  they  please, 
judge  revolutions,  and  disown  governments  :  we  judge 
none,  and  disown  none.  Thus,  we  acknowledge  every 
successive  faction  that  prevailed  in  France  during  the  pro- 
gress of  her  revolution.  We  acknowledged  the  great  Em- 
peror during  the  hundred  days,  though  rejected  by  the 
world  besides.  We  acknowledged  Iturbide  during  his 
brief  year  of  empire.  We  acknowledged  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  South  American  States  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Our  ac- 
knowledgment implies  the  admission  of  no  right ;  and  can 
never  be  quoted  in  any  claim  of  title.  To  the  ignorant 
alone — to  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  laws  of  na- 


tions, and  our  own  practice  with  respect  to  nations— can 
this  rhetorical  display  about  independence  be  addressed. 

Mexico  and  Texas  are  at  war,  suspended  only  by  an  ar- 
mistice, and  by  negotiation  for  peace,  which  our  President 
has  endeavored  clandestinely  and  perfidiously  to  break  and 
frustrate.  If  we  annex  Texas  we  adopt  that  war  ;  and  age 
or  condition  makes  no  difference.  Instead  of  eight?  years, 
she  may  be  eight  thousand  years  old :  she  may  be  as  old  as 
Egypt  :  still  if  she  has  a  war  upon  her  hands,  and  we  annex 
her,  we  adopt  that  war.  and  make  it  our  own.  There  is  no 
difference  between  Texas  and  Egypt  in  this  particular. 

The  President  says  no  Mexican  army  has  invaded  Texas 
with  a  view  to  reconquest  in  eight  years.  Of  course,  he 
pays  no  attention  to  the  invasion  by  General  Woll,  and  the 
two  disastrous  expeditions  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mier.  Still  I 
say  the  war  exists  :  and  whether  eight  years  or  eight  thou- 
sand makes  no  difference,  The  war  still  exists ;  and  in- 
stead of  stopping  his  negotiations  with  Texas  when  he  saw 
that  they  involved  war,  and  reporting  that  fact  to  Congress, 
and  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  make  war  if  it  was  to  be  made 
— instead  of  this  he  adopts  it  to  himself,  engages  in  it 
secretly,  conceals  it  from  the  country,  gives  a  false  reason 
for  moving  the  troops,  and  holds  back  the  true  one  till 
dragged  out  of  him  by  reiterated,  amended,  and  searching 
calls.  He  has  given  a  pledge  of  war,  and  adopted  war,  and 
sent  our  army  and  navy  to  war ;  and  that  as  the  price  of 
getting  the  'Texas  bomb"  in  time  for  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, and  preparing  the  wedge  to  split  the  Union  asun- 
der. 

The  President  continues: 

"  I  also  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Everett,  our  envoy  at  London,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  lately 
occurred  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  annexation.  Nor  can  I  do  so 
without  the  expression  of  some  surprise  at  the  language 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  employed  upon  the  occasion. 
That  a  kingdom  which  is  made  what  it  now  is  by  repeated 
acts  of  annexation,  beginning  from  the  time  of  the  Heptar- 
chy, and  concluding  with  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  should  perceive  any  principle  ei- 
ther novel  or  serious  in  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can executive  in  regard  to  Texas,  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite surprise." 

_  The  President  invites  attention  to  the  recent  conversa- 
tion between  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords  ;  and  so  do  I.  My  attention  was 
fixed  upon  that  conversation  as  related  in  the  newspapers, 
before  Mr.  Everett  reported  it  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
done  so:  it  is  another,  and  for  about  the  seventh  time,  rei- 
terated disavowal  of  all  that  design  to  interfere  with  slave- 
ry in  Texas,  or  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Duff  Green 
imputation  of  which  the  immediate  annexation  seheme  had 
been  pretexted.  I  had  intended  to  have  made  an  opportuni- 
ty for  producing  that  conversation  in  the  Senate  myself, 
and  am  under  obligations  to  the  President  for  having  pre- 
sented the  occasion  to  me.    Here  it  is: 

"  You  will  perceive,  by  the  papers  of  this  morning,  that 
some  conversation  arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  evening 
in  reference  to  the  treaty,  on  occasion  of  a  question  put  by 
Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Lord  Brougham  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  his  inquiry,  that  the  conversation 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  himself  on  the  18th  of  August 
last  had  been  (as  he  gathered  from  the  documents  which 
had  appeared  in  the  papess)  deemed  highly  significant  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  stated  that  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  in  what  he  then  said  to  coun- 
sel any  interference  with  slavery  as  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

u  Lord  Aberdeen  was  very  reserved  in  his  reply.  He 
stated  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  raised  a  question,  as  he 
believed,  new  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  public  law, 
which  demanded  and  would  receive  the  earliest  and  most 
serious  attention  of  her  Majesty's  government.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  treaty  was  signed  ;  but  he  shared  with 
Lord  Brougham  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  would  not  be 
ratified;  but  it  was  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
such  a  point. 

"  The  question  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  referred  as  'new 
and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  public  laws,'  was  not 
stated  by  him  ;  but,  from  the  remarks  with  which  Lord 
Brougham  commenced,  as  reported  in  this  morning's  pa- 
pers, may  be  inferred  to  be,  the  effect  of  a  union  between 
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two  separate  independent  States  on  their  previously  exist- 
ing relations  with  other  powers. 

"  In  reply  to  a  further  question  from  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Abemeen  said  that  the  explanation  which  he  had 
made  of  their  conversation  of  the  ISth  of  August,  had  been 
correctly  reported  by  me,  (a  matter  of  necessity,  I  may  ob- 
serve, with  the  precaution  which  I  took  of  submitting  the 
memorandum  to  his  inspection,)  and  that  he  had  confirmed 
it  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Packenham— alluding  apparently  to 
that  of  the  26th  of  December,  1843,  of  which  a  copy  was  fur 
nished  to  Mr.  Upshur." 

A  cat,  it  is  said,  Mr.  President,  has  nine  lives  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, must  be  killed  nine  times  before  it  is  dead.  It 
would  seem  that  the  British  statesmen  have  somewhat  of 
the  same  opinion  of  the  lives  of  the  stories  which  our  gov- 
ernment invents  against  them.  They  have  been  killing 
one  of  these  stories  since  last  fall,  and  are  at  it  yet;  but  I 
think  they  will  cease  their  blows  when  they  hear  its  fate 
in  this  chamber.  Not  a  senator  has  ever  repeated  it  !  No 
friend  even  to  the  treaty  has  ever  repeated  it  !  The  spec- 
tacle has  been  exhibited,  before  unseen  in  the  history  of 
treaties,  that  the  government  reason  for  making  a  treaty, 
though  elaborately  set  out  snd  awfully  dwelt  upon,  has  re- 
mained without  a  believer,  a  repeated,  or  an  apologist,  in 
the  body  to  which  it  was  addressed  !  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  slavery  abolition  story  invented  for  the  Texas 
operation,  and  which  was  heard  with  so  much  astonish- 
ment in  this  chamber,  and  so  deliberately  eschewed  by  ev- 
ery senator  since.  Seeing  this,  the  British  statesmen  may 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  the  two  additional  killings 
which  may  be  in  reserve.  Cat-lifed  as  it  may  be,  this  negro 
story  is  dead. 

The  President  complains,  and  sees  with  surprise,  that  the 
British  government  is  taking  notice  of  our  acquisition  of 
Texas.  Was  it  possible  for  them  to  do  otherwise,  when  our 
government  bottomed  the  acquisition  upon  the  imputed  de- 
signs of  Great  Britain,  and  made  her  responsible,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  for  all  the  consequences  resulting  from 
our  act  ?  Has  our  President  forgot  the  Duff  Green  story 
from  London  1  the  long  letter  of  Mr.  Upshur  to  Murphy 
of  the  8th  of  August?  the  score  of  furious  letters  from 
Murphy  1  the  double  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  of  the  28th  of 
September  ?  the  further  letter  of  Mr.  Upshur  to  Murphy 
of  15th  of  January  last  7  all  charging  upon  Great  Britain 
abolition  designs  in  Texas,  which  must  end  in  exciting  in- 
surrection in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  destruction  of 
our  confederacy,  if  we  did  not  immediately  provide  for  our 
own  safety  by  seizing  Texas,  and  frustrate  her  design  upon 
it.  Has  he  forgot  all  this  1  And,  above  all,  has  he  forgot 
the  letter  of  the  18th  of  April,  (six  days  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,)  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Packenham,  abound- 
ing with  the  most  singular  negro  statistics,  in  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  British 
minister  for  the  information  of  his  government,  at  the  same 
time,  accused  of  having  made  it  necessary  to  us,  as  an  act 
of  self-defence,  to  save  ourselves  from  destruction  !  and 
charged  Great  Britain  with  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
consequences  growing  out  of  it  !  and  in  which  jurisdiction 
over  the  act  itself,  and  over  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  was  given  to  Great  Britain  by  the  fact  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  both  at  her  bar  1  Has  he  forgotten 
the  cool  and  keen  reply  of  Mr.  Packenham  to  this  most  in- 
comprehensible letter,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  min- 
ister declined  the  negro  controversy,  which  our  Secretary 
tendered,  and  repulsed  the  serious  responsibility ,x  which 

*  "  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the  present 
communication  to  enter  into  discussion  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
respecting  the  project  thus  formally  announced  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  annex  Texas  to 
the  American  Union  ;  that  duty  will,  if  thought  necessary, 
be  filled  by  higher  authority.  Still  less  is  the  undersigned 
disposed  to  trespass  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  attention  by  offering 
any  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  expounded  in 
Mr,  Calhoun's  note.  The  note  will  be" transmitted  to  her 
Majesty's  government  by  the  earliest  opportunity;  and 
with  this  intimation,  the  undersigned  would  for  the  present 
content  himself  were  it  not  for  the  painful  impression 
created  on  his  mind  by  observing  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  from  appreciating  at  their  just 
value  the  explanations  furnished  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  good  faith  well  calculated 
to  allay  whatever  anxiety  this  government  might  have 


he  charged  ?  and,  finally,  has  he  forgotten  that  his  mes- 
senger to  Mexico,  of  the  19th  of  April,  carried  along  with 
him  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch,  with  our  Secreta- 
ry's commentary  upon  it,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Mexi- 
can government  as  our  manifesto  for  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  the  clandestine  adoption  of  the  Texian 
war  against  her  1\  If  the  President  has  forgotten  all  these 
things,  he  may  rest  assured  that  nobody  else  has.  If  he  is 
surprised  that  the  British  government  takes  notice  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  under  such  circumstances,  nobody 
else  can  be  surprised  at  it.  And  more  than  that,  if  he  and 
his  Secretary  are  not  called  upon  to  recant  their  gratuitous 
insult,  it  must  be  because  it  is  seen  that  they  are  understood 
and  despised  here,  and  considered  as  mere  inventions  to 
cover  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to  promote  an  en- 
terprise upon  the  Union. 

But  there  may  be  another  reason  why  Great  Britain  and 
France  also,  may  take  notice  of  this  annexation  and  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  which  it  involved,  and  especially  of  the 
clandestine  movement  of  ships  and  troops  upon  that  power. 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  acting  as  mediators  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  They  had  procured  a  cession  of  arms, 
and  got  negotiations  opened  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 
They  were  earning  the  benediction  which  Heaven  pro 
nounces  upon  the  peacemaker,  and  acting  a  part  which  the 
laws  of  nations  acknowledge  and  honor,  and  under  the 
faith  of  which  Mexico  was  reposing  in  unsuspicious  secu- 
rity. They  had  got  the  sword  of  war  returned  to  its  sheath, 
and  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace  spread  over  the  heads 
of  the  combatants,  when  our  President  and  the  Secretary 
perfidiously  and  clandestinely  seduced  Texas  into  a  breach 
of  the  armistice,  instigated  her  to  renew  the  war,  assumed 
it,  gave  promise  of  help,  and  actually  sent  off  ships  and 
men  to  waylay  the  innocent  party ,*  and  kill  them  in  the 
road.  This  is  a  crime,  not  only  against  Heaven,  and  against 
our  constitution,  but  also  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
against  the  mediating  powers:  it  is  an  offence  against  them 
which  gives  these  powers  a  right  to  take  part  with  the  in- 
jured, and  makes  it  their  duty  to  avenge  the  violated  armis- 
tice of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  This  gives  Great 
Britain  and  France  a  right  to  take  notice  of  what  our  go- 
vernment has  done ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Senate's  re- 


previously  felt  on  the  particular  points  to  which  those  ex- 
planations have  reference,  appear  to  have  found  arguments 
in  that  communication  in  favor  of  the  contemplated  annexa- 
tion of  Texas— thus,  as  it  were,  assigning  to  the  British  go- 
vernment some  share  in  the  responsibility  of  a  transaction 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  viewed  in  many  quarters  with 
the  most  serious  objection. 

"All  such  responsibility  the  undersigned  begs  leave,  in 
the  name  of  her  Majesty's  government,  at  once  and  most 
positively  to  disclaim.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
of  that  transaction,  tbe  British  government  will  look  for- 
ward without  anxiety  to  the  judgment  which  will  thereon 
be  passed  by  the  civilized  world,  in  as  far  as  shall  apply  to 
any  provocation  furnished  by  England  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure, 

"  With  the  political  independence  of  Texas  not  only  has 
Great  Britain  disavowed  all  intention  to  interfere,  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  her  most  zealous  exertions  have  been 
directed  towards  the  completion  of  that  independence,  by 
obtaining  its  acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  the  only 
power  by  which  it  was  seriously  disputed. 

"  Great  Britain  has  also  formally  disclaimed  the  desire  to 
establish  in  Texas  any  dominant  influence  ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  slavery,  she  is  not  conscious  of  having  acted  in  a 
sense  to  cause  just  alarm  to  the  United  States."— Mr.  Paken- 
ham  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  April  19, 1844. 

t  "  In  order  that  the  Mexican  government  should  have 
a  just  and  full  conception  of  the  motives  which  have  com- 
pelled this  government  to  take  the  course  it  has,  I  enclose, 
by  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  copy  of  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  Mr.  Pakenham,the  British  minis- 
ter, was  instructed  to  read  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  leave  a  copy  should  he  desire  it ;  and 
the  answer  to  it  on  the  part  of  our  government,  The  Pre- 
sident authorizes  you  to  read  them  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ana  permit  him  to  take  memoranda  of  their 
contents  as  you  read,  should  he  desire  it :  but  not  to  leave 
copies,  as  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  documents  which 
will  be  transmitted  with  the  treaty  to  the  Senate." — Mr. 
Calhoun  to  Mr.  Ben.  Edwards  Green,  April  19, 1844. 
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jcction  of  the  treaty,  (which  has  saved  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  country,  and  stopped  the  war  which  had  been  com- 
menced, and  caused  our  troops  and  ships  to  be  recalled  from 
the  coasts  and  frontiers  of  Mexico:)  had  it  not  been  for  this 
wise  and  patriotic  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  we 
should  have  furnished  a  case  for  European  interference  in 
American  affairs,  and  might  have  drawn  upon  our  country 
the  armed  interposition  of  European  kings.  Let  the  Pre- 
sident not  be  surprised  at  finding  his  conduct  noticed  either 
at  London  or  at  Paris.  He  is  well  quit  for  a  scathing  no 
tice.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Senate,  his  jjcountry  would 
have  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

The  President  intimates,  in  his  invitation  to  an  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Everett's  last  despatch,  that  the  British 
government  has  designs  which  they  do  not  avow  ;  and 
he  dwells  upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  declaration,  that  the 
annexation  treaty  would  be  taken  into  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  British  government.  I  have  already 
shown  that  our  President  and  Secretary  have  forced 
this  treaty  upon  the  notice  of  the  British  government 
from  their  manner  of  treating  it,  and  making  the  British 
responsible  for  it.  They  have  made  it  a  British  question, 
and  have  placed  thhmselves  in  the  wrong.  They  have 
placed  the  United  States  as  a  wrong  doer,  and  a  pleader  at 
the  bar  of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  know  what  advantage 
the  British  may  take  of  this  folly  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  whatever  design  they  may  form, 
they  will  avow.  This  i3  their  course,  and  our" own  history 
is  full  of  its  proof.  They  not  only  avow  what  they  intend, 
but  will  not  tolerate  a  misapprehenson  on  the  subject  of 
their  intentions.  Of  this,  our  President  has  some  unpub- 
lished evidence  on  his  hands  which  should  admonish  him 
of  the  injustice  of  attributing  to  Great  Britain  a  conceal- 
ment of  her  pretensions,  be  they  as  unjustifiable  as  they 
may.  I  allude  to  the  question  of  right  of  the  visit,  asserted 
by  the  President  in  two  messages  to  Congress,  to  have  been 
relinquished  in  the  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance  treaty  of 
1842,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  President 
informed  Congress  that,  in  consequence  of  this  agreement 
to  furnish  a  squadron  of  eighty  guns  to  cruise  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  British  government  had 
relinquished  its  claim  to  arrest  and  visit  our  vessels  on  the 
high  seas — a  claim  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  impressment,  and  both  following  that  practice  and  lead- 
ing to  it.  Twice  the  President  gave  Congress  that  infor- 
mation, but  it  seems  that  he  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  undeceived  him,  and  that  of  its  own 
accord,  without  solicitation,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
preventing  her  designs  from  being  misunderstood,  In  the 
month  of  July  last,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  occasion  to  advert  to  this  mistake  of 
our  President — to  say  that  no  principle  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  search  had  been  relinquished,  or  would  be  relin- 
quished, by  the  British  Government— and  that  a  declaration 
to  that  effect  had  been  made  to  our  government. 

[Here  Mr.  B.  inquired  of  Mr.  Archer,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  whether  the  Administra- 
tion had  given  him  any  information  upon  this  point'.  Mr. 
A.  declared  that  he  had  heard  nothing  about  it] 

Mr.  B.  resumed.  Then  I  will  do  their  duty  for  them,  and 
communicate  that  extraordinary  circumstance  to  the  Se- 
nate— extraordinary  in  itself  for  our  President  to  have  re- 
ceived such  a  contradiction ;  and  made  more  so  by  his 
concealment  of  it.  Here  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement, 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"  That  question  [right  of  visit]  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  at  an  early  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  some  language  that  had  been  used  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  was  adverted  to,  and  he,  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  then  stated  to  the  house  most  distinctly,  that, 
in  acceding  to  that  convention,  the  government  never 
meant  to  relinquish,  and  neve"r  had  relinguished  any  one 
of  the  principles  in  regard  to  the  right  of  visit  which  this 
eountry  had  maintained  ;  and  he  stated  that  a  communica- 
tion had  been  made  by  this  government  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  maintaining  the  principles  which  he 
had  alwa)-s  avowed." 

In  this  public,  peremptory,  and  unceremonious  manner, 
the  British  statesmen  correct  the  errors  of  our  government 
in  relation  to  misunderstandings  of  their  designs.  They 
permit  no  mistake  about  them.  They  not  only  will  not 
lead  us  into  a  misapprehension,  but  will  not  permit  our  go- 
vernment to  lie  under  one  conceived  without  their  agency. 


It  is  the  same  in  all  cases — the  Oregon — impressment — 
Schlosser  outrage — fugitive  slave  criminals — and  all  the 
points  of  difference  between  us.  They  avow  what  they 
intend  in  all  cases  ;  and  when  such  a  government  makes' 
a  disavowal — much  more,  when  it  repeats  it  to  the  se- 
venth time — is  it  to  be  disbelieved?  Be  assured,  the 
name  of  our  President  inspires  no  such  terror  in  London, 
as  to  make  the  British  government  change  its  charac- 
ter, or  conceal  its  designs  from  him.  Whatever  advan- 
tage they  mean  to  take  of  the  folly  which  gave  them  juris- 
diction of  the  Texas  treaty,  and  of  the  criminality  which 
undertook  to  make  them  responsible  for  the  aggression  on 
Mexico,  and  of  the  perfidy  which  violated  the  armistice  of 
which  she  was  a  guarantee:  Whatever  advantage  she 
may  choose  to  take  of  these  follies  and  offences,  our  ad- 
ministration may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
cealment— that  they  will  hear  of  it  in  plain  and  direct 
language. 

Our  administration,  and  especially  the  negotiator  of  this 
treaty,  has  been  endeavoring  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land, and  tipon  the  slave  question.  Senatorshaveobserved 
this,  and  have  remarked  upon  the  improvidence  of  seeking 
a  quarrel  with  a  great  power  on  a  weak  point,  and  in 
which  we  should  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  world  against  us,  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ; 
and  doing  this  when  we  have  several  great  questions  of 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  in  any  war  growing  out  of 
which  we  should  have  right  on  our  side,  good  wishes  from 
other  nations,  and  unity  among  ourselves.  Senators  have 
remarked  this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  a  great 
improvidence.  I  look  upon  it,  for  my  part,  as  a  designed 
conclusion,  and  as  calculated  to  promote  an  ulterior 
scheme.  The  disunion  of  these  States  is  still  desired  by 
many,  and  the  slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrument 
to  effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multiplication  of 
quarrels  about  slavery,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  becomes 
a  natural  part  of  the  disunion  policy,  Hence  the  atttempt 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti-sla- 
slavery  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  ourselves,  all  the  mi- 
serable correspondence  to  which  that  imputation  has  given 
birth  ;  and  that  by  persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emu- 
lating Great  Britain  in  denunciation  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  tor  clos- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  intioduction  of 
slaves.  Since  then  the  disunion  scheme  is  revived;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  the  search 
after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  point,  which  many  thought  so 
improvident. 

The  President  expresses  his  continued  belief  in  a  decla- 
ration previously  made  to  the  Senate,  that  an  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  is  to  be  formed  between  Texas  and 
Great  Britain,  if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected  !  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not  heard  of,  and 
never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take  two  to  make  a  bargain  j 
and  the  President  would  seem  to  have  left  out  both  parties 
when  he  expressed  his  belief,  amounting  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, "  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by  the 
Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  forthwith,  on  the  failure  (of  the  treaty)  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive." 

Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Texas !  a  true  exemplification  of  that  famous  alliance 
between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf,  of  which  we  all  read  at  the 
age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  sec.  First,  Texas  is  to  ap- 
ply for  this  honor ;  and  I,  who  know  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  know  them  to  be  American  and  Republican,  instead  of 
British  andtmonarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will  ap- 
ply for  no  such  dependent  alliance  ;  and,  if  they  did,  would 
show  themselves  but  little  friendly  to  our  country  or  its 
institutions.  Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and  loss  with 
her  in  such  a  contract  for  common  cause  against  the  friends 
and  foes  of  each  other  ?  An  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, is  a  bargain  to  fight  each  other's  enemies — each  in 
proportion  to  its  strength.  In  such  a  contract  with  Texas, 
Great  Britain  might  receive  a  contingent  of  one  Texian 
soldier  for  her  Affghanhanistan  and  Asiatic  war :  on  the 
other  hand  she  would  loose  the  frienship  of  Mexico  and 
the  twenty  millions  of  silver  dollars  which  the  government 
or  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  now  annually  draw  from 
Mexico.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  which  our  President  so  fullv  believes  in — 
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amounting,  as  he  says  his  belief  does,  to  an  almost  entire 
certainty.  Incredible  and  absurd  !  The  Mexican  annual 
supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  to  Great  Britain 
than  all  the  Texases  in  the  world.  Besides  the  mercantile 
supply,  the  government  itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
trade  of  silver  dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  Lon- 
don to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  land  and  sea  through- 
out the  New  world,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Old— instead 
ef  thus  depleting  herself  of  her  bullion  at  home,  she  finds 
the  silvertfor  these  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A 
Commissary  of  Purchases  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and  a  De- 
puty at  44,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in  these  purchases 
and  shipments  of  silver  ;  and  if  interrupted,  the  Bank  of 
England  would  pay  the  forfeit.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
Great  Britain,  fur  the  sake  of  the  Texian  alliance,  and  the 
profit  upon  her  small  trade,  would  make  an  enemy  of 
Mexico  ?  would  give  up  twenty  millions  annually  of  sil- 
ver, deprive  herself  of  her  fountain  of  supply,  and  subject 
her  bank  to  the  drains  which  the  foreign  service  of  her  ar- 
mies and  navies  would  require?  The  supposition  is  incre- 
dible ;  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare-crow  alliance,  in 
which  the  President  so  fully  believes. 

The  President  dilates  upon  the  justice  of  the  Texian  re- 
volution, and  pleads  its  cause  at  the  bar  of  nations.  All 
his  n  essages  are  graced  with  this  justification.  He  is  pro- 
fuse in  alleging  that  they  had  cause  for  revolt,  and  seems 
to  address  his  allegations  to  the  opponents  of  the  present 
treaty.  Now  it  happens  that  this  is  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion with  me.  I  happened  to  have  thought  of  that  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt,  and  need  no  indoctrinating  from  the 
neophytes  of  1844,  in  the  cause  of  the  Texian  revolution. 
I  spoke  on  this  point  in  lS3b\  and  here  is  what  1  said  : 

"  Heartless  is  the  calumny  invented  and  propogated,  not 
from  this  floor,  but  elsewhere,  on  the  cause  of  Texian  re- 
volt. It  is  said  to  be  a  war  for  the  extension  of  slavery  ! 
It  had  as  well  be  said  that  our  own  revolution  was  a  war 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  So  far  from  it,  that  no  re- 
volt, not  even  our  own,  ever  had  a  more  just  and  a  more 
sacred  origin.  The  settlers  in  Texas  went  to  live  under  the 
form  of  government  which  they  had  left  behind  in  the 
United  States,a  government  extending  so  many  guaranties 
for  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
which  their  American  and  English  ancestors  had  vindi- 
cated for  so  many  hundred  years.  A  succession  of  violent 
changes  in  government,  and  tbe  rapid  overthrow  of  rulers, 
annoyed  and  distressed  them ;  but  they  remained  tranquil 
under  every  violenCB  which  did  not  immediately  bear  on 
themselves.  In  1822  the  republic  of  1821  was  superseded 
by  the  imperial  diadem  of  Iturbide.  In  1823  he  was  de- 
posed and  banished,  returned  and  was  shot,  and  Victoria 
made  President.  Mentuno  an  1  Bravo  disputed  the  Presi- 
dency with  Victoria,  and  found  in  banishment  the  mildest 
issue  known  to  unsuccessful  civil  war.  Pedraza  was  elec- 
ted in  1828  ;  Guerrero  overthrew  him  the  next  year.  Then 
Bustamente  overthrew  Guerrero  ;  and,  quickly,  Santa  An- 
na overthrew  Bustamente,  and  with  him  all  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  federative  go- 
veinment.  By  his  own  will  and  by  force,  Santa  Anna  dis 
solved  the  existing  Congress,  convened  another,  formed  the 
two  houses  into  one  called  it  a  convention,  and  made  it  the 
instrument  for  deposing,  without  trial,  the  constitutional 
Vice  President,  Gomez  Farias,  putting  Barragan  into  his 
place,  annihilating  the  State  governments,  and  establish- 
ing a  consolidated  government,  of  which  he  was  monarch 
under  the  retained  republican  title  of  President.  Still  the 
Texians  did  not  take  up  arms.  They  did  not  acquiesce, 
hut  they  did  not  revolt.  They  retained  their  State  govern- 
ment in  operation,  and  looked  to  the  other  States,  older  and 
more  powerful  than  Texas,  to  vindicate  the  general  cause, 
and  to  re-establish  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824.  In 
September,  1835,  this  was  still  her  position.  In  that  month 
a  Mexican  armed  vessel  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Texas 
and  declared  her  ports  blockaded.  At  the  same  time  Gene- 
ral Cos  appeared  in  the  west  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  State  authorities,  to  dis- 
arm the  inhabitants,  leaving  one  gun  to  every  five  hundred 
souls,  and  to  reduce  the  State  to  unconditional  submission. 
Gonzales  was  the  selected  point  for  the  commencement  of 
the  execution  of  these  orders  ;  and  the  first  thing  was  the 
arms— those  trusty  rifles,  which  the  settlers  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  United  States,  which  were  their  de- 
fence against  savages,  their  resources  for  game,  and  the 
guard  which  converted  their  houses  into  castles,  stronger 


than  those  "  which  the  King  cannot  enter."  A  detach- 
ment of  General  Cos's  army  appeared  at  the  village  of  Gon- 
zales, on  the  28th  of  September,  and  demanded  the  arms  of 
the  inhabitants  :  it  was  the  same  demand,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  the  British  detachment  under  Major  Pit- 
cairn  had  made  at  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
It  was  the  same  demand  1  and  the  same  answer  was  given 
— resistence — battle— victory  !  for  the  American  blood  was 
at  Gonzales  as  it  had  been  in  Lexington ;  and  between 
using  their  arms  and  surrendering  their  arms,  that  blood 
can  never  hesitate.  Then  followed  the  rapid  succession 
of  brilliant  events  which,  in  two  months,  left  Texas  with- 
out an  armed  enemy  in  her  borders,  and  the  strong  forts  of 
Goliad  and  the  Alamo,  with  their  garrisons  and  cannons, 
the  almost  bloodless  prizes  of  a  few  hundred  Texian  rifles. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  revolt ;  and  a  calumny  more 
heartless  can  never  be  imagined  than  that  which  would 
convert  this  just  and  holy  defence  of  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, into  an  aggression  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

"Just  in  its  origin,  valiant  and  humane  in  its  conduct, 
sacred  in  its  object,  the  Texian  revolt  has  illustrated  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character,  and  given  it  new  titles  to  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  world." 

Thus,  and  in  these  terms,  did  I  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Texian  revolt ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  Texas  needed 
friends,  and  when  so  many  tongues  were  silent,  which  are 
now  so  clamorous.  But,  although  I  justified  the  revolt,  I 
did  not  dream  of  involving  my  own  country  in  it.  1  did 
not  dream  of  making  her  a  party  to  the  Texian  war.  True 
to  the  principal  of  neutrality,  and  noninterference,  I  was 
for  peace  with  Mexico,  and  good  will  to  Texas,  as  I  now 
am.  I  saw  in  that  revolt  the  certainty  of  Texian  indepen- 
dence; and  in  that  independence,  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
union of  all  the  territory  to  the  United  States  which  was 
sacrificed  by  the  treaty  of  1819.  Independence  was  now 
on  the  point  of  being  attained  under  the  auspices  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  when  the  perfidy  of  this  adminis- 
tration broke  the  armistice  and  threw  the  question  back. 
In  the  natural  order  of  events,  peace  and  independence 
would  have  been  secured  to  Texas  during  the  present  year, 
(1844 ;)  and  Texas,  with  peace  and  honor,  would  have 
come  into  our  union  next  year  (1845).  But  the  designs  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  required  the  Texas  question 
to  come  into  the  Presidential  election  this  summer  ;  and, 
therefore, the  treaty  of  annexation  had  to  be  procured,  no 
matter  at  what  price,  exactly  forty  days  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Exactly  forty  days  !  for  had 
it  been  earlier,  there  would  have  been  time  to  expose  the 
intrigue  ;  if  later,  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  make  and 
unmake  presidential  candidates. 

The  President  tries  the  virtue  of  the  "now  or  never" 
argument.    He  says : 

"With  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  this  subject,  I 
should  prove  faithless  to  the  high  trust  which  the  Consti- 
tution has  devolved  upon  me,  if  I  neglected  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  it  at  the 
earliest  moment,  that  a  due  respect  for  the  Senate  would 
allow  me  so  to  do.  I  should  find,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
matter,  a  sufficient  apology,  if  one  was  Avanting,  since 
annexation  is  to  encounter  a  great,  if  not  certain,  hazard 
of  final  defeat,  if  something  be  not  now  done  to  prevent  it." 

This  is  the  potent  argument  when  reason  fails.  Now  or 
never  is  the  address  to  the  fears  when  the  judgment  re- 
fuses to  yield.  I  have  already  answered  it,  and  shown  that, 
instead  of  now  or  never,  it  is  now  and  always.  The  peo- 
ple of  Texas  are  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  their  country  is  a 
part  of  our  country  ;  and  their  hopes  and  wishes — their 
love  and  affection — will  centre  in  our  Union  just  as  long 
as  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas  shall  pour  their  floods 
into  the  Mississippi. 

But  there  has  been  a  :'now-or-never"  connected  with 
this  business,  which  the  President  fully  understands,  and 
through  the  crisis  of  which  he  agonizingly  went.  The 
11th  day  of  April,  1844  !  The  Baltimore  Convention  was 
a(  proaching  ;  the  Texas  bomb  could  be  waited  for  no 
longer  ;  the  price  demanded  was  tremendous  ■  unconstitu- 
tional war,  perfidiously,  clandestinely,  and  infamously 
mad;  !  But  it  was  the  only  price.  Nothing  less  would 
get  the  "  bomb  ;"  and  it  being  "  then  or  never,"  the  price 
was  paid — the  "bomb"  procured — and  instantly  launched 
among  the  candidates. 

The  President  has  a  just  conception  of  the  critical  con- 
juncture ef  a  "now  or  never;"  but  he  has  mistaken  the 
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time  and  nature  of  this  crisis  ;  and  must  be  remitted  to  his 
own  scheme,  and  that  of  his  Secretary,  for  its  just  and  ap- 
propriate application. 

The  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  President,  is  the  true 
way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  conciliates  every  interest  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object.  Offence  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  provided  against.  If  deaf  to  rea- 
son, the  annexation  would  eventually  come  without  her 
consent,  but  not  without  having  conciliated  her  feelings  by 
showing  her  a  proper  respect.  The  danger  of  future  Mis- 
souri controversies  is  avoided,  by  providing  in  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  slave  Slates,  and  neutralizing  the  slave 
question  by  dividing  the  annexed  territory  equally  be- 
tween the  slave  and  non-slave  holding  States— a  division 
for  which  nature  had  provided  in  the  equal  and  natural 
division  of  the  countries  into  two  equal  halves,  one  half  fit, 
the  other  unfit,  for  profitable  slave  labor.  The  treaty  only 
provided  difficulties— difficulties  at  home  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — Missouri  controversies,  and 
dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home.  When  the  time  came 
for  admitting  new  States  under  the  treaty, had  it  been  rati- 
fied, then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  correspondence  pre- 
sented it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would  be 
canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numerical  strength 
was  against  us,  If  the  new  States  were  not  admitted  with 
slaves,  they  would  not  come  in  at  all.  Then  southern 
States  might  say  they  would  stand  out  with  them ;  and 
then  came  the  crisis  I  So  obviously  did  the  treaty  mode 
of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence,  lead  to  this  result, 
that  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  their  object  5  and  thus 
a  near  period  arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union. 
Happily,  these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  ior  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  provides  the  way  of 
obviating  them  forever,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  sure 
of  the  annexation. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  presented  you  considerations, 
founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce  and  good  neighbor- 
hood, for  preserving  not  merely  peace,  but  good  will  with 
Mexico.  We  are  the  first — she  the  second  power  of  the 
New  World.  We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
she  at  the  head  of  the  south-European  race— but  we  all 
come  from  the  same  branch  of  the  human  family— the 
-white  branch— which  taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  and  circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the 
south,  sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Americas — 
to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  and  the  heathen,  and  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  European  systems.  The 
independence  of  these  vanguards  from  their  metropolitan 
ancestors,  was  in  the  natural  order  of  human  events ;  and 
the  precedence  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  branch  in  this  asser- 
tion of  a  natural  right,  was  the  privilege  and  prerogative 
of  their  descent  and  education.  The  descendants  of  the 
English  became  independent  first ;  those  of  the  Spaniard* 
followed  ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  national  exis- 
tences, were  greeted  with  applause,  and  saluted  with  the 
affection  of  brothers.  They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  de- 
ference and  an  affection  for  us,  fraternal  and  affecting. 


Though  speaking  a  differenl  language,  professing  a  diffe- 
rent religion,  bred  in  a  different  system  of  laws  and  of  go- 
vernment, and  guarded  from  all  communication  with  us 
for  centuries,  yet  they  instantly  took  us  for  their  model, 
framed  their  constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  great 
elements  of  old  English  liberty — elections, legislatures,  ju- 
ries, habeus  corpus,  face-to-face  trials,  no  arrests  but  on 
special  warrants ! — spread  all  these  essentials  of  liberty 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  This  was  honorable  to  us, 
and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  them,  and  we  wished  to 
cement  the  friendship  they  had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate 
among  them  the  institutions  they  had  adopted.  Concilia- 
tion, arising  from  justice  and  fairness,  was  our  only  instru- 
ment of  persuas.on  ;  and  it  was  used  by  all,  and  with  per- 
fect effect.  Every  administration — all  the  people — fol- 
lowed the  same  course ;  and,  until  this  day — until  the  pre- 
sent administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  insult  or  to 
injure  a  new  State  of  the  South.  Now  it  is  done.  Syste- 
matic insult  has  been  practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  incontestible  territory,  over  and  above  Texas, 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage,  to  the  perpetration  of  clan- 
destine war,  and  lying  in  wait  to  attack  the  innocent  by 
land  and  water,  has  been  committed  ;  and  on  whom  ?  The 
second  power  of  the  New  World  after  ourselves — the  head 
of  the  Spanish  branch — and  the  people  in  whose  treatment 
at  our  hands  the  rest  may  read  their  own.  Descended  from 
the  proud  and  brave  Castilian — as  proud  and  as  brave  now 
as  in  the  time  cf  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  Spain  gave  law 
to  nations,  and  threatened  Europe  with  universal  domina- 
tion— these  young  nations  are  not  to  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity. Broken  and  dispersed,  the  Spanish  family  has  lost 
much  of  its  power,  but  nothing  of  its  pride,  its  courage,  its 
chivalry,  and  its  sensitiveness  to  insult. 

The  head  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World — deferred  to 
as  a  model  by  all — the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
grand,  and  its  vocation  noble.  It  was  called  to  the  high 
task  of  uniting  the  American  nations  in  the  bonds  of  bro- 
therhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems  which  che- 
rish and  sustain  liberty.  They  are  all  republics,  and  she 
the  elder  sister  ;  and  it  was  her  business  to  preserve  har- 
mony, friendship,  and  concord  in  a  family  of  republics,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  extent  of  the  New  World.  Every  in- 
terest connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  re- 
quired this  duty  at  our  hands  Liberty,  religion,  commerce, 
science,  the  liberal  and  the  useful  ariS,  all  required  it ;  and, 
until  now,  we  had  acted  up  to  the  grandeur  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A  sad  descent  is 
now  made ;  but  the  decision  of  the  Senate  arrests  the 
plunge,  and  gives  time  to  the  nation  to  recover  its  place, 
and  its  character,  and  again  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister, 
the  friendly  head,  and  the  model  power  of  the  cordon  of 
republics  which  stretch  from  north  to  the  south,  through- 
out the  two  Americas. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty  will 
stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
acts  of  the  American  Senate. 


Mr.  Benton's  Speech  in  Boonville. 


The  Boonville  "Union"  contains  the  substance  of  two 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  Boonville,  on  the  nth  and 
18th  ult.,  written  out  by  himself.  The  following  notice  of 
one  of  them  is  copied  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican : 

In  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Benton  is  said 
to  have  "disclaimed  all  personal  or  individual  feeling  in 
the  approaching  electiou;  his  sole  object  in  coming  to  the 
meeting  being  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic cause,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  him- 
self. He  had  been  elected  four  imes  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  he  was  more 
disposed  to  return  them  thanks  for  these  four  elections 
than  to  ask  them  to  elect  him  a  fifth  time.  He  felt  himself 
neutral  and  passive  in  this  question,  asking  for  nothing,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  himself,  and  only  desiring  to  contribute 
his  part  to  the  success  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
all  engaged." 


Mr.  Benton  then  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Sena 
tor  Wright,  and  was  warm  in  his  praise  of  these  gentlemen. 
He  declared  his  personal  and  political  fiendship  for  Mr. 
Folk,  and  expressed  himself  pleased  with  that  part  of 
his  letter  of  acceptance  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
a  single  term  of  four  years  in  the  event  of  his  election. 
"  Though  in  favor  of  two  terms,  and  believing  that  time 
short  enough  for  a  President  to  establish  systems  and  con 
solidate  great  measures,  yet  in  this  particular  case  there 
was  reason  for  an  exception ;  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  see 
that  Mr.  Polk  had  voluntarily  made  it.  The  .reason  was: 
the  North  had  given  but  three  Presidents  in  the  fifty-five 
years  which  the  Union  had  existed,  and  not  one  of  these 
had  been  re  elected. 

"  The  southern  States  had  given  all  the  rest,  and  re-elect- 
ed every  one.  While  this  difference  was  confined  to  Fede- 
ral Presidents  it  might  be  considered  as  a  political  effect 
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and  left  no  sting  behind  ;  but,  after  the  same  thing  began  to 
happen  to  Democratic  Presidents,  the  political  cause  for  it 
might  begin  to  disappear,  and  the  revolting  spectre  of  a  sec 
tional  or  geographical,  or  '  peculiar  institution'  reason  rise 
up  in  its  place  !  No  such  hideous  and  anti-national  rea- 
sons for  putting  down  Northern  Presidents  could  be  allow- 
ed to  exist,  without  irritating  or  arraying  one  half  of  the 
Union  against  the  other  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  of  the  high- 
est possible  moment  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Mr.  Polk's  voluntary  pledge  for  a  single 
term  opened  the  door  for  this  consummation  ;  and  he,  for 
one,  was  in  favor  of  seeing  the  Democratic  candidate  of 
1848  taken  from  the  North." 

Passing  a  brief  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Benton 
proceeded  to  "  the  subject  on  which  all  were  anxious  to 
hear  him  speak,  namely,  the  annexation  of  Texas."  Much 
of  the  first  part  of  this  speech  was  takeu  up  in  establishing 
the  positions  which  he  had  maintained  upon  the  negotiation 
of  the  first  treaty,  by  which  Texas  was  lost  to  us  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Southern 
members  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet.  He  read  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  him  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  giving  autho- 
rity to  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and 
Texas  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas,  and  proceeded  to  explain  and  defend  it. — 
"  Let  those  who  want  Texas  with  the  Union,"  he  said,  "  go 
for  the  bill  ;  let  those  who  want  Texas  without  the  Union, 
adhere  to  the  dead  treaty."    Mr.  Benton  proceeded. 

"  Disunion  was  a  primarv  object  of  the  treaty ;  an  intrigue 
for  the  Presidency  was  its  secondary  object ;  and  specula- 
tion and  stock  jobbing  were  auxiliary  objects;  and  the  four 
objects  together  brought  it  forward  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  forward  just  forty  days  before  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  and  at  the  exact  moment  to  mix  with 
the  Presidential  election,  and  to  make  dissension,  discord, 
and  mischief  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton said  he  meant  this  for  the  prime  movers  and  negotiators 
of  the  treaty,  and  not  for  those  who  supported  the  treaty 
without  participating  in  the  views  of  its  makers.  He  had  in 
various  speeches  exposed  the  disunion  scheme,  and  the  in- 
trigue for  the  Presidency  ;  he  had  not  shown  the  part  which 
land  speculation  and  stock-jobbing  acted  in  concocting  the 
treaty,  and  pressing  its  ratification.  He  had  not  noticed  this 
part ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  and  was  seen  by  every 
body  at  Washington.  The  city  was  a  buzzard  roost ;  the 
Presidential  mansion  and  Department  of  State  were  buzzard 
roosts!  defiled  and  polluted  by  the  foul  and  voracious  birds, 
in  the  shape  of  land  speculators  and  stock-jobbers  who  saw 
their  prey  in  the  treaty,  and  spared  no  effort  to  secure  it. 
Their  own  work  was  to  support  the  treaty  and  its  friends — 
to  assail  its  opponents — to  abuse  the  Senators  who  were 
against  it — to  vilify  them,  and  lie  upon  them  in  speech  and 
in  writing — and  to  establish  a  committee,  still  sitting  at 
Washington,  to  promote  and  protect  their  interest  The 
treaty  assumed  ten  millions  of  debt  and  confirmed  all  the 
land  claims  under  the  law  of  Texas. 

"The  treaty  correspondence  claimed  two  hundred  mil 
lions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  of  which  two  thirds  were  re 
presented  as  vacant  and  claimed  as  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
debt  assumed  was  to  be  paid.    Vain  and  impotent  attempt 
at  deception!    Open  and  fraudulent  attempt  to  assume  a 
bubble  debt  for  the  benefit  of  stock  jobbers  without  any  ad- 
equate consideration  either  to  Texas  or  the  United  States. 
Texas  in  all  its   proper  extent — in  its  whole  length  and 
breadth,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  west  of  the  Nueces,  and 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Red  River — contains  but 
135,000  square  miles,  equal  to  84  millions  of  acres,  and  to 
get  the  remainder  of  the  quantity  of  200  millions  of  acres, 
the  have  to  count  the  wild  country  under  the  dominion  of 
Camanche  Indians,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
from  head  to  mouth,  all  of  which  is  und  er  Mexican  domi 
nion.Jand  great  part  of  which  has  been  settled  and  granted 
above  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  Texas  possessing  vacant  land. — 
If  there  is  anything  vacant,  it  is  because  it  is  not  worth  ha- 
ving. Texas  itself  has  been  settled  at  San  Antonio,  Nacog- 
doches, and  other  places  above  one  hundred  years,  and  has 
keen  under  the  dominion  of  three  different  governments, 
each  of  which  has  been  granting  away  its  lands,  and  that 
not  by  forty  acre  and  eighty  acre  tracts,  but  by  leagues  and 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  acres  at  a  time.  The  King's  Govern- 
ment made  grants  there  from  1720  to  1820,  then  the  States 


of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  united  as  one  State,  made  grants 
from  1820  to  1835,  when  the  Texan  revolution  broke  out  ; 
and  since  that  Texas  has  been  granting  by  wholesale  and 
retail,  having  a  General  Land  Office  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  a.  local  one  in  every  county,  all  employed  in 
granting  land,  and  that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose  avi- 
dity for  land  is  insatiable. 

After  all  this, what  vacant  land  can  there  be  in  Texas?  Not 
an  acre  worth  having ;  so  that  the  assumption  of  her  debt  by 
the  treaty  was  gratuitous,  and  without  consideration.  And 
what  a  debt!  created  upon  scrip  and  certificates  at  every  ima» 
ginable  depreciation  and  now  held  by  jobbers,  most  of 
whom  have  purchased  at  two  cents,  and  five  cents,  and 
seven  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  would  have  seen  their  scrip, 
where  it  bore  six  per  cent.,  worth  upwards  of  one  hundred 
cents  !to  the  dollar  the  day  the  treaty  was  ratified ;  and 
where  it  bore  ten  per  cent,  interest,  as  three  millions  of  it 
did,  would  have  been  worth  upwards  of  two  hundred  cents 
in  the  dollar  on  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. — 
And  all  this  to  go  to  the  benefit,not  even  of  Texas, but  of  spe- 
culators ;  and  that  while  the  United  States  reluse,  and 
rightly  refuse,  to  assume  the  debts  of  their  states. 

These  scrip-holders  were  among  the  most  furious  men  at 
Washington,  and  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  having  their  scrip 
scaled  as  the  continental  bills  of  the  American  revolution 
(issued  under  the  same  circumstances)  were  scaled,  so  as  to 
give  them  back  their  outlay  and  interest  ;  but  they  want 
them  funded,  as  the  soldiers  certificates  were  in  the  year 
1791,  not  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
jobbers  and  members  of  Congress,  who,  by  law,  turned  two 
and  sixpence  into  thirty  shillings  in  their  own  pockets,  and 
that  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Yazoo  land 
speculations,  and  the  soldiers'  certificate  speculation,  were 
grains  of  mustard  to  the  mountain  compared  to  the  Texas 
land  and  scrip  speculation  which  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
balked.  Under  the  bill  justice  will  be  done.  The  scrip  will 
be  sealed,  and  void  grants  of  land  annulled. 

To  show  the  extent  of  these  land  grants,  and  to  expose 
the  fraudulent  statements  in  the  treaty  correspondence, 
that  only  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres  had  been  granted, 
Mr.  B.  produced  and  exhibited  to  all  present  a  large  pamphlet 
with  a  map  attached  to  it,  containing  the  claims  of  a  singLe 
individual,  and  all  of  which  were  asserted  to  be  valid  un 
der  the  treaty.  They  were  grants  derived  from  the  second 
of  the  governments  which  had  granted  lands  in  Texas,  to 
wit:  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Te:;as  when  united  as  one 
State,  which  was  their  condition  from  1820,  when  the  Mex- 
ican revolution  broke  out,  to  1835.  when  Texas  revolted. — 
The  grants  were  made  to  a  Mr.  John  Charles  Beals,  an  Eng- 
lishman, married  to  a  Mexican  woman,  or  to  Mexicans,  and 
purchased  by  him  ;  and  all  obtained  for  little  or  no  conside- 
ration— some  in  reward  for  introducing  manufactures — 
some  on  condition  of  settling  families — some  on  condition 
of  introducing  cattle — and  some  unconditionally.  They  are 
now  all  transferred  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  Mr. 
John  Woodward,  of  New  York,  and  amount  to  far  more 
than  the  whole  quantity  which  the  treaty  correspondence 
admits  to  have  been  granted  by  all  the  Governments  which 
ever  held  Texas. 

Mr.  B.  then  enumerated  these  grants  and  pointed  out  their 
position  on  the  map,  the  quantities  in  all  cases  not  ascer- 
tainable because  they  extended  from  rivers  to  rivers,  from 
mountains  to  mountains,  and  from  parallels  to  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  The  first  was  a  grant  of  forty-five 
millions  of  acres,  being  a  fraction  less  than  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  uniteu,  extending  from  north  latitude 
32  degrees  to  37  degrees  and  20  minutes,  and  from  longitude 
ln2  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  to  the  Sierra  Obscura 
mountains,  and  covering  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas. 

Another  covered  three  degrees  of  latitude— from  28  to  32 
degrees — bounded  west  on  longitude  100  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich,  and  extending  east  to  the  Colorado,  on  which  it 
bounds  fifteen  leagues.  A  third  extended  from  the  .Nueces 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  covered  two  degrees  of  latitude — 
from  27  to  29.  A  fourth  claim  consisted  of  a  set  of  grants, 
nine  in  number,  each  lor  eleven  leagues,  making  ninety-nine 
leagues  in  the  whole,  lying  on  the  Nueces,  and  ail  made  to 
Mexicans,  from  whom  Beals  purchased.  These  ninety-nine 
leagues  were  absolute  and  unconditional  grants,  in  fee  sim- 
ple the  others  were  empressario  grants,  or  upon  the  con- 
dition of  settling  a  number  of  families  on  each.  The  fami- 
lies had  not  been  settled,  being  prevented  by  the  Indian  wars 
and  Texian  revolution  ;  and  the  pamphlet  sets  out  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  Aredondo  claim,  and  the  Clark  claim  in  Florida, 
to  show  that  in  such  cases  (the  performance  ot  the  condi- 
tion becoming  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  of  the  public 
enemy,  or  the  grantor)  the  condition  becomes  discharged, 
the  grant  is  absolute,  or  tlie  party  may  have  time  after  the 
cessation  of  the  obstacle  to  fulfil  the  terms. 

Under  these  decisions  and  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  all 
these  grants,  amounting  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of 
acres,  equal  to  three  or  four  such  states  as  Kentucky,  are 
claimed  to  be  valid  ;  and  that  claim  would  go  to  the  same 
court  which  decided  the  Aredondo  and  the  Clark  claimt, 
for  the  treaty  annulled  none.  The  Florida  treaty  of  1819 
annulled  the  great  grants  to  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  the  Count 
Punon  Rostro,  and  Don  Diego  Vargas,  and  they  are  not  re- 
cognized by  the  courts  ;  bat  it  omitted  to  name  the  claims 
of  Aredondo  and  Clarke,  and  these  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  members  of  Congress  became  rich  upon  the  shares  of 

these  grants. 

The  grants,  Mr.  B.said,  collected  into  the  hands  of  Beals, 
stood  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  to  Aredondo.  They 
were  not  annulled  by  the  late  Texian  treaty.  None  were 
annulled  by  it.  All  the  grants  were  confirmed  which  were 
good  under  the  laws  of  Texas  ;  and  the  laws  of  Texas,  so 
far  as  the  right  of  property  is  concerned,  are  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  Coahuila  and  Texas,  under  which 
the  right  of  property  accrued. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  President's  message  communicating  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  was  as  untrue  in  relation  to  the  granted 
and  to  the  vacant  lands  in  Texas  as  it  was  in  every  other 
particular,  Instead  of  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  there 
were  only  eighty  four  millions  of  acres  in  Texas  proper ;  the 
rest  was  the  one  half  in  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  granted  away  centuries  ago; 
and  the  other  half  in  the  wild  country  of  the  Camanches 
and  the  Sierra  Obscura  mountains,  and  must  be  fought  for 
and  bought  from  these  Indians  before  it  can  be  possessed, 
and  wilfbe  then  found  to  be  covered  by  Beals's  forty-five 
million  acre  grant.  Instead  of  thirty  seven  millions  of  acres 
granted,  every  inch  of  Texas  proper,  and  all?the  Indian 
country 'besides,  was  granted  away.  Instead  of  one  hundred 
and  tnirty  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  land,  there  was  nova- 
cant  land  ;  for  even  the  sterile  mountains  and  barren  prai- 
ries had  been  granted  to  speculators  to  sell  to  the  U.  States 
and  in  Europe;  and  the  assumption  to  pay  the  scrip  debts  of 
Texas  in  consideration  of  the  vacant  lands,  was  a  naked  and 
fraudulent  assumption  to  pay  ten  millions  for  nothing— and 
that  to  stock  jobbers  who  had  given  two  cents,  and  five  cents, 
and  seven  cents  in  the  dollar  for  the  claims,  and  wbose 
agents  were  at  Washington  infesting  the  Capitol,  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  and  the  Department  of  State,  and  doing  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  treaty,  and  to  pull 
down  the  Senators  who  despised  them  and  their  scrip.— 
The  treaty  was  a  fraud  in  not  annulling  the  great  grants 
made  for  considerations  not  fulfilled,  and  for  not  scaling  the 
depreciated  scrip  debt.  It  was  a  fraud  in  these  particulars, 
but  this  fraud  created  a  voracious  and  clamorous  interest 
for  the  treaty,  Mr.  B.  said  the  patriotic  people  of  Missouri 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  every  body  were  like 
themselves,  actuated  by  laudable  motives  in  wanting  Texas, 
because  it  was  geographically  connected  with  the  United 
States  and  essential  to  its  political,  commercial  and  social 
svs'em  There  were  others  who  wanted  it  for  very  differ- 
ent our'poses— the  disunionists,  for  example,  who  wanted  to 
use  it  for  separating  the  slaveholding  from  the  non-slave- 
holdin<*  States;  Presidential  intriguers,  who  wanted  to 
mal  eand  unmake  Presidential  candidates  ;  and  land-specu 
lators  and  stock-jobbers,  who  wanted  to  enrich  themselves. 

Throughout  his  speech,  Mr.  B.  presented  it  as  the  design 
of  the  Texas  treaty  not  to  get  Texas  into  the  Union,  but  to 
eet  the  Southern  States  out  of  it,  and  showed  that 
the  whole  treaty,  and  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  it, 


was  studiously  and  artfully  contrived  for  that  purpose.  To 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  and  also  with  the  non- 
siaveholding  states  on  the  suject  of  slavery,  was  the  open 
and  continued  effort.  To  present  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
as  a  southern,  sectional,  slaveholding  question,  wholly  di- 
rected to  the  extension,  perpetuation  and  predominance  of 
slavery,  was  his  express  and  avowed  object.  And  after  all 
this  open  effort  to  make  the  Texas  question  a  slave  ques- 
tion, the  admission  of  the  Texan  states  into  the  Union  was 
to  be  submitted  to  a  House  of  Representatives  where  there 
was  a  majority  of  forty-  six  members  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  !  What  could  all  this  be  for  except  to  have 
the  Texan  states  refused  admission,  and  a  pretext  furnish- 
ea  the  southern  states  for  secession  1  All  this  was  so  well 
understood  in  South  Carolina  that  the  cry  of  "Texas  or  Dis- 
union" was  raised  in  that  quarter  not  only  before  the  treaty 
was  rejected  but  before  it  was  made  !  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, said  Mr.  B.,  that  a  treaty  cannot  admit  new  state?. — 
The  Constitution  grants  that  power  to  Congress.  The  Tex- 
as treaty  did  not,  and  could  not  admit  Texas  as  a  state,  it 
only  admitted  it  as  a  territory.  The  question  of  admitting 
the  states  would  have  to  come  on  afterwards  in  Congress  ; 
and  the  non-admission  being  previously  made  sure  of,  then 
the  secession  from  the  north  and  adhesion  to  Texas  was  to 
become  the  "rightful  remedy."  Texas  being  in  the  Union 
as  a  territory  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  a  treaty,  her 
non-admission  by  Congress  would  become  a  breach  of 
that  supreme  law,  and  many  under  those  circumstances 
were  counted  upon  to  secede  who  would  otherwise  abhor 
secession. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  saw  the  first  signs  of  this  scheme  of  dis- 
union during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1842 — 43. — 
He  saw  other  signs  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1843  :  and 
by  the  end  of  the  late  session  of  Congress,  the  signs 
had  become  so  thick  and  clear  that  he  was  able  to  de- 
nounce it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  His  reply  to  Mr. 
McDufhe  on  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  June  was  the  first 
public  denunciation  of  this  new  treason  against  the  Union. 
He  had  denounced  it  long  before  to  many  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  late  session  of  Congress  to  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  who  had  vi- 
cariously obtained  the  Texas  letter  from  General  Jackson, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  vicariously  charged  with  some  enter- 
prise on  himself,  and  which  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  be  it 
what  it  might.  He  had  foretold  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  all  that  he  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  it.  He  knew 
the  treasonable  design,  and  the  Presidential  intrigue  long 
before  he  proclaimed  it  in  the  Senate.  He  could  not  speak 
out  until  the  signs  were  sufficiently  developed  to  command 
the  attention  and  the  credence  of  the  public.  Before  the  end 
of  the  session  this  was  the  case.  Believing  in  the  strength  of 
the  Texas  question,  and  that  the  patriotic  sympathies  of  the 
people  might  blind  them  to  the  consequences  of  rash  coun- 
sels; the  old  nullifiers  and  disunionists  of  1832  went  boldly 
to  work  to  accomplish  the  design  which  they  admit  they 
began  too  soon. 

Disunion,  as  a  consequence  of  non-annexation,  was  pro- 
claimed in  hundreds  of  resolutions.  Measures  were  openly 
concocted  for  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect.  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  southern  states  were  invited  to  act  to- 
gether ;  communications  with  the  Texan  Ministers  were  re- 
commended to  be  opened  ;  all  the  slave  states  were  to  be 
roused  and  excited  ;  and  to  crown  the  scheme,  a  Hartford 
Convention,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Southern  Texas  Conven- 
tion, was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Nashville.  All  this  he,  Mr. 
B.,  had  denounced  in  the  Senate.  He  denounced  it  in  the 
hearing  of  thousands,  with  the  concurrence  of  almost  all, 
and  without  denial  from  any.  Whigs  and  democrats  ap- 
plauded him.  Happily  there  was  one  green  spot  in  the  po- 
litical field  where  whigs  and  democrats  united,  and  that 
was  in  the  patriotic  field  of  devotion  to  the  Union.  Whigs 
cheered  him  as  well  as  democrats,  when  he  denounced  dis- 
union in  the  American  Capitol. 
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